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TO OUR READERS, 
Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 


“Spectator ’’’ regularly and promptly should become 
yearly subscribers. The yearly subscription, including 
Postage to any address in the United Kingdom or 
abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon on 
Friday, and should be delivered to subscribers by post 
throughout England and Scotland on Saturday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing arrange- 
ments for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should make no 
change, but should continue to obtain the paper from 
their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, or 
notices of change of address should be sent to The Manager, 
“Spectator ’’’ Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—g—— 
VERY important meeting of members of both Houses of 
Parliament, presided over by the Duke of Northumberland, 
was held in a Grand Committee Room of the House of Commons 
on Wednesday. The attendance was large, but it was still 
more important in quality. The Duke of Northumberland 
continued his effort to make the nation and Parliament realize 
that we are face to face with a deliberate conspiracy to destroy 
the framework of society in this country by a revolutionary 
movement. But this was not all. He showed how the revolu- 
tionary movement is subsidized and directed from abroad 
—i.e., by the Bolsheviks and the Red International of 


Moscow. 











The Duke, however, was not content with generalities. He 
specifically denounced the executive of the Miners’ Federation in 
a passage which we quote textually :— 


“The history of the Miners’ Executive may be summed up 
in a few short sentences. Long before the war it had become 
more subject to the influence of foreign revolutionaries than any 
other section of British Labour, and its Syndicalist aims were 
revealed not only in the utterances of its leaders but in a work 
which has formed the basis of their subsequent policy. From 
the outbreak of the war onwards they dissociated themselves 
from the rest of British Labour, and openly worked in the 
interests of the enemy, inciting the working classes to bring the 
war to a conclusion by paralysing the economic and industrial 
life of the country. Their efforts resulted in a most serious 
situation in the South Wales coalfields at the most critical period 
of the war, compelling the Government to take over those mines. 
After the Russian Revolution they constituted themselves in the 
most literal sense the agents of Lenin in this country. They 
definitely broke with recognized Trade Unionism, threw in their 
lot with the shop stewards and the adherents of the rank and 
file movement, who aim at overthrowing Trade Unionism, and, 
with the help of these allies, organized Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Councils all over England and Scotland on the Russian model, 
@vowing openly that their object was the erection of Soviet 





Government. From this period onwards they have constituted 
the main weapon in the hands of the Communists.” 


Later the Duke accused the Miners’ Executive of uniting 
closely with the Sinn Feiners in Ireland. The murder campaign 
in Ireland which was initiated in January, 1919, was intended to 
coincide with the revolutionary strike. Later, however, the 
Executive changed its tone in public, and pleaded before the 
Coal Commission for better conditions for the miners. These 
advocates were the very men who a few months before “ had 
been engaged in a treasonable intrigue to betray them when 
they were at death’s grips with the enemy.” 

‘* They induced the leaders of one of the great political parties 
to sign a treasonable manifesto calling on the workers to fight 
a Government which was the enemy of the working man. 
Nothing could have been better. Then at the last moment the 
Triple Alliance collapsed, not because the moderate leaders 
dared, even if they wished, to oppose the Revolutionaries, but 
because the working man declined to be led into a trap by the 
creatures of an alien conspiracy.” 


The Duke ended his indictment with the following words :— 


** Perhaps I shall be told that this is too sweeping an indict- 
ment, and that the Executive are not all Bolsheviks. No 
doubt there are many members of the Executive who are as 
much the dupes and tools of the extremists as are the great 
mass of the miners, but the fact remains that they have sat still 
and looked on at the successive steps in the deliberate, sys- 
tematic betrayal of their country. Does it matter whether 
they have acquiesced through weakness and cowardice or because 
they liked it ? When all is said and done, when every allowance 
is made, it remains a story of the blackest treachery. And 
what makes it infinitely worse is the pretence made throughout 
of constitutional aims, of a desire to better the lot of the workers 
and to further the true interests of the industry, while the reel 
purpose has been to ruin their country, their fellow-workmen, 
and the industry in order to further the interests of world 
revolution.” 

There is no need of comment. The accusation against the 
members of the Miners’ Exccutive, collectively and individually, 
is one of treason and treachery. 


We write before the debate on the prorogation of Parliament, 
but we sincerely trust it will be made an opportunity for 
drawing the attention of the House of Commons to the 
Duke of Northumberland’s speech. That speech concerns the 
House in a special degree. The Miners’ Executive indicted by 
the Duke as guilty of treason and sedition is a small bodyand the 
names of its members are public property. One of the members 
composing that body is a member of the House of Commons, 
Mr. Duncan Graham. Therefore Mr. Graham, unless he 
clearly dissociates himself from his colleagues, comes under the 
Duke’s accusation of having committed the most serious and 
grievous of crimes, treason and sedition, to his country. The 
Duke of Northumberland’s accusation is, of course, not proof. 
We hold, however, and Parliament, in our opinion, ought to hold, 
that when such an accusation is made by a member of the 
Upper House directly involving a member of the House of 
Commons, and is, moreover, made in a Committee Room of that 
House, it is the duty of the Commons to give the matter their 
most serious consideration. ‘The member involved must surely 
be required in the general interests of Parliament to take action 
against the Duke of Northumberland, and force him either to 
apologize and withdraw his accusation, or to prove if, Mr. 
Thomas very properly has brought an action against the Com- 
munist for a charge brought against him from another direction, 





There is nothing to prevent and everything to urge Mr. Graham 
to take a similar course against the Duke of Northum- 
berland. Remember the Duke’s words were in no sense 
privileged and were not even new. He had said the same thing 
about the Miners’ Executive a fortnight ago in his speech in 
Kensington, which was fully reported in the Morning Post. 
Besides, the Duke, whether right or wrong, is no shirker. He is 
perfectly prepared to take full responsibility for his grave 
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utterance. Surely, then, the House of Commons will see the 
importance of putting pressure upon Mr. Graham to clear his 
character, and so assure the country that they do not view as 
utterly unimportant the fact thet such things are said about a 
Member of Parliament. In any case, the publio will know how 
to judge Mr. Graham if he does not have recourse to his legal 
remedy. He cannot shelter himself by saying that he was not 
accused individually. As long as he remains on the Miners’ 
Executive their condemnation is his condemnation. The other 
members of the Miners’ Executive should of course take action 
also, but with them the House of Commons is not vitally concerned. 


The coal strike, judged by the ordinary signs, seems to 
be no nearer an end, and yet, as we have tried to show 
elsewhere, the end is probably not so far off as many people 
think. On Friday, May 6th, the owners issued an official 
statement to the effect that they could not abide by any arbi- 
tration on the subject of a national pool. Mr. Lloyd George, 
speaking at Maidstone last Saturday, emphatically declared 
that there must be no “ patched-up settlement,” and that a 
profits pool was thoroughly pernicious and could not be con- 
sidered. The duty of the Government was to protect the 
nation from being starved into surrender, and that duty would 
be discharged. 


On Monday a serious development occurred when the dockers 
and railwaymen in some places refused to handle imported 
coal. The object, which at once became apparent, was to 
retrieve the collapse of the Triple Alliance. The undertaking 
to distinguish between coal for public services and commercial 
coal was ignored. On Tuesday the Executive of the Transport 
Workers gave its sanction to the action of its men, and decided 
to consult with the Railwaymen’s Executive with a view to 
“tightening the embargo.” When we write on Thursday 
committees of the Executives are meeting to decide upon their 
policy. The Government, of course, cannot and must not 
give way. Coal should be imported freely. The amplest 
protection should be given to every one willing to handle coal 
destined for any use, public or private. There is no other way. 


The Prime Minister explained to the House of Commons on 
Thursday, May 5th, the decisions of the Supreme Council of the 
Allies in regard to Germany. She still had large irregular forces, 
contrary to the Treaty, so that France could not disarm and 
settle down. Germany had not brought any war criminals to 
trial, and had allowed three of the worst offenders to escape. 
As for reparation, Germany had been given plenty of time to 
make a fair offer, but she had declined to treat the matter 
seriously. The Reparation Commission fixed the total amount 
due at £6,600,000,000. The Allies proposed that Germany should 
pay £100,000,000 a year, with a variable sum equal to 26 per 
cent. of the German exports. The annual payment would not 
exceed that which was proposed at Paris, unless Germany’s 
exports became very large indeed. Germany was to issue three 
categories of bonds—‘‘A” bonds for £600,000,000 by July lst ; 
“B” bonds for £1,900,000,000 by November Ist; and “C” bonds 
for the balance of £4,100,000,000, which the Reparation Com- 
mission was to issue according to Germany’s capacity to pay. 
The bonds would bear interest at 5 per cent., with 1 per cent. 
for sinking fund. This would be paid out of the proceeds of 
25 per cent. of the exports. The remaining 1 per cent. of the 
exports, and any surplus, would go to pay interest on unissued 
bonds, but no further interest on these would be demanded. 


As for the methods of payment, the Prime Minister said that 
Germany must pay £50,000,000 in gold or bills within twenty- 
five days. She must also pay in kind—in coal, dyes, timber, 
and material for reconstruoting French towns; she would 
probably give little in labour. Then there would be a duty of 
25 per cent. on German exports, which used to be worth, at 
present prices, £1,000,000,000 a year; the duty would be col- 
lected in bills, the equivalent of gold. Probably Germany could 
pay £150,000,000 a year for the first two or three years. The 
Allies were treating her fairly and justly. The German people 
must be brought face to face with disagreeable facts, and with 
the still more disagreeable alternative. Therefore the Allies had 


presented an ultimatum, announcing that they would occupy 
the Ruhr Valley if by May 12th Germany had not undertaken to 
fulfil her treaty obligations and to accept the reparation scheme. 
“With the Ruhr Valley gone, industrial Germany withers.” 


The Allies on Thursday, May 5th, presented their ultimatum 








to Germany, giving her a week in which to accept their proposals 
for carrying out the terms of the Peace Treaty. The German 
Ministry, headed by Herr Fehrenbach and Dr. Simons, had 
already resigned rather than face the responsibility of accepting 
the ultimatum. After some days of hesitation Dr. Wirth, the 
late Finance Minister, courageously undertook the task. On 
Tuesday he formed a new Coalition Ministry, composed of 
Roman Catholics, Socialists, and Democrats. In the evening 
he informed the Reichstag that his Government would bow to 
the Allies’ demands. “If they did not sign, they would be 
slaves under enemy bayonets.” ‘They knew what the result 
would be, and the responsibility lay with their opponents,” 
The reactionaries in the debate which followed criticized Dr 
Wirth for party reasons, but they knew as well as he that 
Germany could not endure the occupation of her chief industria] 
district. The Reichstag agreed to the Chancellor’s decision by 
221 votes to 175. The pity of it is that Germany has mado 
no serious effort to fulfil her chief obligations, but has had 
to be driven by force to do what she should have done willingly, 


On Wednesday the Prime Minister was able to inform tho 
House of Commons that Germany had tendered “a complete 
acceptance of every demand” made by the Allies last week, 
He read the German reply agreeing to carry out “ without 
reserve or condition” the Allied terms for reparation, for dis. 
armament, and for the trial of the war criminals. This time, 
we trust, Germany will fulfi] her paper promises in good faith. 


The Allies on Thursday, May 5th, formally invited President 
Harding to send representatives to the Supreme Council, the 
Council of Ambassadors, and the Reparation Commission. The 
President on the following day gave a favourable reply, saying 
that America, “while maintaining its traditional policy of 
abstention from participation in matters of distinctly European 
concern,” desired “helpfully to co-operate” with the Allies. He 
then instructed Colonel Harvey, the now American Ambassador 
to Great Britain, to represent him in “ the deliberations ” of the 
Sapreme Council, and ordered Mr. Wallace, the American 
Ambassador to France, to resume his “ unofficial” connexion 
with the Council of Ambassadors. Furthermore, he asked Mr. 
Boyden to sit “ unofficially’ on the Reparation Commission, 
Mr. Wallace took his seat at the Ambassadors’ Council on Monday, 
when the affairs of Silesia were considered. President Harding's 
friendly action is of the highest importance. 


Colonel Harvey, the new American Ambassador, landed at 
Southampton on Tuesday. His first speech on English soil 
was of excellent omen and showed that directness and fearlessness 
which we have described in another column as his special 
characteristics :— 

** You of England, as all the world knows, are striving manfully 
to do your part. We of America want to help. You have more 
than our sympathy. There never was a time when America 
felt so keenly not the mere advisability, but the moral obligation, 
as she feels to-day to the Mother Country. What we can do 
remains to be seen, but I am directed by my Government to 
extend to you of England the full co-operation of America in all 

ood works. Actingjtogether, the Great Empire and the Great 
ublic, shoulder to shoulder, arm in arm, cannot and must not 
fail. to save themselves, and with themselves to save the world. 
More than that I can hardly say. More than that you can hardly 
expect me to say at this time.” 
We not only do not expect more, but do not want more. The 
Ambassador has said the right thing at the right time. 


The Crown Prince of Japan landed at Portsmouth on Sunday 
and was accorded a State reception in London on Monday, 
when the King met him at Victoria Station and drove with 
him to Buckingham Palace. It is of interest to note that he 
is the first heir-apparent to the Japanese throne who has ever 
left his native country. It is significant that this long tradition 
should have been get aside in our favour, so that the Crown 
Prince might visit Great Britain. The King, in proposing the 
health of his guest on Monday, recalled his own visit to Japan 
and the warm welcome given to him. He expressed gratitude 
to Japan for her loyal support in the war, and declared that 
“the friendly co-operation of our respective countries is one 
of the essential factors in the maintenance of the world’s peace.” 


The Poles of Upper Silesia, excited by a German rumour 
that the Allied Commission would not award them as much 
of the disputed territory as they desired, rose in insurrection 
last week under the lead of M. Korfanty. They overpowered 
the German police in the Allies’ service, and inflicted severe 
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Josses on the Italian troops at Rybnik. The British troops 
had been withdrawn a month ago; the French troops were 
wable to do anything. The insurgents flouted the Allied 
Commission and occupied all the districts that they claimed 
east of the Oder. The German Government naturally seized 
the opportunity to protest against these disorders and to offer 
military assistance in restoring the Allies’ authority. The 
Allies declined the offer, and made it clear that the dispatch 
of German troops into Upper Silesia would be a breach of the 
Treaty. Nevertheless, the folly of the Poles has gravely com- 
promised the Allies and given Germany a genuine grievance. 





On Monday in the House of Commons the Government 
announced that they proposed to make every member’s salary 
of £400 a year free of Income Tax, and to allow members to 
travel first class, free of charge, to and from their constituencies, 
and to and from their homes. We are very sorry to hear it. 
The principle of placing the supreme authority on taxation above 
the reach of taxation in respect of official salaries is entirely wrong. 


Mr. Baldwin, the now President of the Board of Trade, moved 
two resolutions, in the House of Commons on Monday, as the 
basis of a Bill for safeguarding British industries against foreign 
competition. The first resolution approved of the imposition 
for five years of a duty of 334 per cent. on the value of certain 
specified articles—the product of so-ealled “ key industries ”— 
such as optical glass, laboratory porcelain, scientific measuring 
instruments, wireless valves, magnetos, hosiery latch needles, 
tungsten, and synthetic and fine chemicals, excluding dyes, 
The Board of Trade was to be empowered to define tho par- 
ticular articles from time to time. The second resolution 
would authorize the Board—apparently for three years—to 
impose an additional duty of 334 per cent. on any foreign articles 
offered for sale here at prices below the cost of production, or 
at prices below those at which “ similar goods can be profitably 
manufactured ” in this country. Mr. Baldwin said that, until 
the exchanges righted themselves, we should be exposed to the 
danger of being flooded with cheap foreign goods, especially 
from Germany with her depreciated currency. 


Mr. Asquith, in resuming the debate on Tuesday, said that 
the Allies’ Paris resolutions of 1916 were framed as a reply to 
the Central Powers, who threatened, at a moment when they were 
confident of victory, to paralyse the economic freedom of the 
Allies. Those resolutions applied to a contingency which had 
disappeared. While he was prepared to help special industries 
that were really needed, he would take care to protect the 
consumer against overcharges, and he would give assistance in 
the form of a subsidy and not by means of a tax. A subsidy 
would, of course, be far less objectionable; we should know 
what we were paying for the “ key industry.” The evils of 
“ dumping ” had, Mr. Asquith said, been grossly exaggerated. He 
declared that Free Trade alone could restore the exchanges. 
But it was of no use to peddle with taxes and tariffs in the 
hope of improving our industrial position unless we had real 
co-operation between capital and labour, the consumer and the 
State. Ona division an amendment limiting the duration of 
the new duties to one year was rejected by 289 votes to 79. 


There is good news for the supporters of the Plumage Bill. 
The Committee stage was finished on Tuesday, and there is now 
every reason to hope that the Bill will become law as an agreed 
measure. The promoters and opponents of the Bill reached a 
settlement after consultation with the Board of Trade. The 
basis of the agreement is that four months after the passing 
of the Act the Board of Trade is to appoint a Joint Advisory 
Committee which will advise the Board as to extending or 
modifying the schedule of birds the importation of whose plumage 
is prohibited. We must add a word of hearty and sincere 
congratulation to Mr. H. J. Massingham. Though others have 
worked hard and well, we feel sure that the present happy 
prospect would never have been reached but for Mr. Massing- 
ham’s enthusiasm and self-sacrifice. 


Probably most of our readers have not had the opportunity 
of appreciating as we do how exacting is the occupation of a 
journalist and how little time he either has the strength to give 
or can afford to give to causes outside his immediate work. 
Mr. Massingham has never spared himself. His freely-given 
labour has been heroic. What a lucky thing it is for this country 
that when a good cause wants a leader a leader is generally ready ! 
And it is a commonplace of observation that he is nearly always 








one of the busiest of men. Granville Sharp stepped in to fight 
the law in the interests of slaves, and Mr. Massingham steps in 
to fight a vested interest. The race of these men is never extinct. 








Sir James Craig, the Ulster leader, went to mcet Mr. De 
Valera on Thursday, May 5th, at the Sinn Fein leader's invitation. 
Sir James Craig made it clear that Ulster would work the 
Government of Ireland Act, and that she would be prepared, 
after the elections, to deal with the South through the Council 
of Ireland. We cannot praise too highly the courage and good 
sense which the Ulster leader displayed not merely in risking his 
life among the “ gunmen,” but also in dealing firmly and fairly 
with the head of Sinn Fein. The episode confirms all that we 
have said about Protestant Ulster’s attitude. She has never 
sought to impose her will on tho rest of Ireland. She has 
been actuated only by a desire to maintain tho liberties which 
the Union has assured her. 


The Sinn Feiners have perpetrated a number of brutal 
murders every day during the past week. A peculiarly atrocious 
case occurred at Rathmore, in Kerry, on Thursday, May 5th. 
A Sinn Fein gang killed Thomas Sullivan, a poor and harmless 
old man of eighty, and put his corpse on the road. They then 
telephoned to the police, saying that a man had been found 
dead. When a patrol of nine police arrived, the murderers, 
concealed in ambush, opened fire and killed eight of the con- 
stables. The idea of killing an old man in order to uso his 
body as ground-bait for the police is as fiendish as the practices 
of Burke and Hare, who murdered poor folk in order to sell 
their bodies to the dissecting-rooms. Even those who hold the 
evil doctrine that the end justifies the means must find it hard 
to believe that an Irish Republic can be founded by such horrible 
crimes as the Rathmore murders. 


There was a serious riot of reservists at Aldershot last Saturday 
night. A number of soldiers, supported by roughs carrying a 
red flag, broke the windows of the principal shops and stole the 
contents. The police were assaulted and overpowered. Strong 
pickets restored order. The rioters were a small minority of 
the garrison; probably they were tired of the monotony of 
barrack life and had had too much to drink. But there is 
reason to suppose that the revolutionary faction is trying hard, 
with ite Bolshevik gold, to subvert discipline both in the Navy 
and in the Army. Two Communists were arrested last weok 
at Portsmouth for trying to corrupt sailors. Communist 
intrigues had something to do with the Aldershot outbreak. 
It may be added that the London police last Saturday searched 
the Communist headquarters in Covent Garden, and arrested 
Mr. Inkpen, the secretary of the party. The Home Secretary 
explained that the place was thought to be used for “ the illegal 
publication of prints inciting to violence and sedition.” 


It is with great regret that we record the death of Lord 
Burghclere, President of the Board of Agriculture in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s last Government. Lord Burghclere was a man of singular 
charm, and his loss will be felt not only by the men of his own 
generation, but also by many younger men and women. He 
was as popular with the new generation as with the old. What 
enhanced the fascination of his character was a certain quality 
which is more generally associated with Frenchmen than with 
Englishmen. He had a touch of true Gallic lightness and 
gaiety, and yet plenty of appreciation of the serious sides of both 
life and literature. What better proof of this could there 
be than the fact that Virgil was his favourite poot, and that 
while he was a Minister he managed to translate the Georgics 
into admirable English ? And remember, he did this not out of 
affectation or to show off his scholarship, but out of a real love 
of the poem. Ouriously enough, his only original contribu- 
tion to literature was a series of plays, brilliantly written 
comedies composed for the most part for amateur acting. As 
a young man he was a devotee of the stage. The deepest 
sympathy will be felt for Lady Burghclere by a very large 
company of friends. She is one of the most distinguished 
writers of historical biography in the present generation. Hor 
father was Lord Carnarvon—a statesman of real vision whose 
liking for the Spectator somewhat perturbed his chief, Disraeli, 
as we seo from the last volume of Mr. Buckle’s Lifc. 








Bank Rate, 6} per cent., changed from 7 per cent. Apr. 28, 
1921; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 87§; 
ureday week, 87$; a year ago, 8b}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A LEAGUE OF GOOD CITIZENS. 


HE clouds of revolution and of industrial chaos 
which have been darkening the mind of the nation 
during the week bring to mind a very great weakness 
in what in America would be called “ our political outfit.” 
Though we are still the most individualistic and the most 
essentially law-abiding nation in the world, and also the 
nation best qualified for self-help, we possess at present 
no civilian organization ready to “ stand by,” not merely 
to combat the forces of revolution and minority rule, but 
organized to carry on the necessary machinery of life 
should that machinery be abandoned by those who at 
present work it. We know, of course, that the moment 
a great emergency came, all good citizens would be willin 
to volunteer to do their bit and to help in the work o 
maintaining the vital services of the nation. They would 
not only prevent sabotage and interference with those who 
wanted to remain at work, but they would be willing 
themselves to undertake work, no matter how arduous or 
disagreeable. But this is not enough. There is a very 
real and great danger in relying upon everything being 
“all right on the night.” No doubt we should all come 
forward with a rush if once the signal were given; but 
this simply means that we should be all tumbling higgledy- 
piggledy over each other in our efforts to help. There 
would be too many people wanting to drive lorries, and 
too few offering to drive the pumps at the waterworks, 
to shovel coal or to unload cargo at the docks. The butter 
would be spread unevenly and wastefully, and so 
inefficiently. 

What we want—as a correspondent, Mr. Laurence C. 
Perkins, pointed out so well and with such spirit in our issue 
of last week—is an organization which shall cover the whole 
country and all classes, which shall be not only democratic 
but purely civilian in its constitution. If we are wise 
we shall get this organization under way at once, and no 
longer aie the reproach that what can be done in Italy 
(though, we admit, done with too much fierceness and not 
in a sufficiently democratic spirit) cannot be done in 
England. We do not want a body of Fascisti with their 
aggressive and provocative action, but we do want 
vigilance committees which will see to it that a man who 
desires to work shall not be trampled to death, thrown 
down a mine-shaft, or otherwise killed or maltreated 
because he is exercising the rights which every democracy 
ought to secure to its citizens. No doubt the essential 
work of a League of Good Citizens, such as we desire to 
see founded, would be to support the police and the public 
authorities; but we would not make it in any sense a 
Government or official organization. The body we desire 
must not run the risk of being sterilized by Government 
control. It must be a body of good citizens bound together 
by the determination to resist those tyrannical and 
revolutionary organizations which, unfortunately, have so 
largely usurped the functions and powers of the once 
beneficent trade union movement. 

Our “ League of Good Citizens,” “ League of Freedom,” 
“ People’s League ’—whatever be the exact title chosen 
—must stand for majority rights against minority tyranny. 
Though, as we have said, they will always be on the side 
of law and order, and will scrupulously obey the law till 
the law is changed, they will be the uncompromising 
guardians of the Teneontis principle. Should the powers 
of Government be threatened by a minority, committed 
to the use of arbitrary, illegal, and unconstitutional methods, 
the League will see to it that the Government do not 
yield to intimidators. The League of Good Citizens 
which we ask for and which we are certain that the good 
citizens of Britain can and ought and will give us, if they 
are properly approached, must primarily be a register or 
muster of men willing to do their civic duty—that is, 
(1) to prevent illegal and revolutionary acts ; (2) to combat 
down-tool movements or general strikes, not by aggressive 
violence or by depriving the strikers of any of their rights, 
but by taking up and carrying on the vital work of the 
country and protecting themselves and their fellows in the 

rosecution of such duties. The nation has nothing to 
ear except from lightning strikes—blows at the social 








and economic heart. These, by the nature of things, 
cannot last long, for the strikers must live like the rest of 
mankind. The whole danger rests in their suddenness 
But if we have got a machinery for “carrying on,” the 
lightning and general strike fails, and fails in the right 
way. It is beaten by legal and constitutional methods, 
and not by force or violence. 

But it is not enough for the good citizens, in every rural 
parish and in the wards of every town and city, to register 
their names and addresses as being willing to answer the 
call to resist revolution. To make their help of value the 
volunteers must be sorted out. After undertaking the 
general obligation to support law and order, to prevent 
revolution, and to do his best in work of vital importance to 
which he may be assigned by the committee of his own unit, 
each man (or woman, for there will be plenty of work appro- 
ee to women) must register specially for the work he is 

est fitted to perform. The young and adventurous would no 
doubt like to register for preventive work—that is, for guard- 
ing railways, bridges, mines, waterworks, and gasworks, for 
patrolling the streets, protecting free workers, and so 
forth. Other sets of men with special technical knowledge 
would register as road transport drivers, engine drivers, 
stokers, electrical engineers, and so on. Next there would 
be a large body of men who would no doubt offer to do 
the work connected with cleaning the streets, carrying 
away refuse, looking after horses, and, in fact, the sort 
of work which was done so well and with such public 
spirit during the great railway strike a year and a-half 
ago. Others, again, and these would be the men and 
women past middle life, would register to do clerical work 
and office work generally in ba to free the younger 
volunteers for more arduous duties. These men, again, 
would be subdivided according to the particular sort of 
work they were best fitted for. For example, a man who 
had been trained to keep accounts in a draper’s shop 
would not be sent to a shipping office, and vice versa. 

We must not expect a movement of this kind to come 
from the top. It must grow up from the bottom. The 
best precedent we can think of is that of the Volunteer 
movement, which did such magnificent, though grudgingly 
acknowledged, work during the war. In spite of every 
sort of opposition, much of it as well intentioned as it was 
mistaken, during August and September and October, 
1914, men got together in every village and every town 
and organized volunteer units. They were told that 
their action was illegal. It was said to interfere with 
the Regular recruiting. It was “useless.” It “ distracted 
the attention of the nation from more serious matters.” 
It was “a confusing and useless substitute for true 
patriotism.” But the volunteers paid no attention to 
this hubbub of opposition. They went quietly on, 
organizing and drilling all over the country, and by a 
common impulse. Along with them grew up a central 
organization which most wisely set itself to federalize 
rather than to create ; to reap and make use of the harvest 
rather than to attempt to plough or sow the seed. The 
result was that the organization over which Lord 
Desborough presided, and of which Mr. Percy Harris 
was the Honorary Secretary, did such splendid service that 
there were soon a million men on its registers, and there 
would have been a great many more but for the fact 
that the volunteer companies were always passing 
their men on to the Regular Army. This is what 
we want to see happen in regard to the League of Good 
Citizens. Small committees should be started everywhere, 
and not dissolved immediately the present strike is over. 
It is no doubt a much harder task to prepare for the 
next occasion on which the poor misguided instruments 
of the tyrants of Moscow think it advisable to give another 
shake to the foundations of Liberty and Democracy in 
this country, but it must be undertaken if we are to be safe. 

Why should not a beginning be made not only by the 
same type of patriotic man who — the volunteer units, 
but by the persons who built up the organization ? 
Why should not Lord Desborough, Mr. Percy Harris, 
and their colleagues come together again and say to all 
and sundry, “ We have once again got to deal with a great 
public danger, and with a dangerous and unreasonable 
public enemy, but alas! this time not outside but inside 
our gates. We therefore appeal to the old volunteers, 


whether they remained volunteers all through the war 
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or joined up, to come forward and form -new volunteer 
bodies on the old lines and inspired by the old spirit.” 
Unless we are greatly mistaken, the records of the old 
yolunteer units—bodies so foolishly and so cavalierly 
thrown on the scrap-heap by the Government when they 
might have been preserved for this purpose without 
any trouble and very little expense—would, if happily 
they have been preserved, show in every section of the 
country who were the local leaders who raised the old 
volunteer units. These men should be asked to call 
together the old members and start a revived organization. 
It should be made clear, however, that extra volunteers 
and plenty of them were wanted, and that therefore 
every old volunteer who came to the preliminary meeting 
ought to bring a friend with him. The next thing that 
the local committees should do would be to start their 
register of names and addresses, and, if possible, to attach 
some special form of work or qualification to each name. 
There would no doubt be a certain number of people 
who would say merely that they would do anything they 
were asked to do or could do. Opposite such names 
“ general help ” would appear in the qualification column. 

Naturally, men would want clearly defined “ aims and 
objects.” These should be very simple. We suggest the 
following :— 

1. To help the Government to maintain law and order. 

2. To give all possible assistance in the work of maintain- 
ing the vital and necessary services of the nation should 
they be endangered by industrial agitation, revolutionary 
action, or other cause. 

3. To insist that any change in the law, the administra- 
tion, or the functions of Government should be carried out 
solely by constitutional means; that is, through the will 
of the majority of the voters, men and women, of this country, 
constitutionally and legally expressed. 

4. To resist ali foreign dictation as to the management 
of our internal affairs, and to punish all persons who should 
receive or attempt to receive moncy or other help from 
foreign sources for the purpose of altering or conspiring 
to alter the Constitution of the United Kingdom by any 
other than legal and constitutional means. 


We have only one caution to give, and it is that it 
must not be supposed that, because we want the league 
not to be a Government institution but an independent 
organization, that we are contemplating any hostility or 
friction between the two. On the contrary, the first 
duty of the league would be always to help the Government 
to do their work. For example, if the Government called, 
in any particular part of the country, for, say, fifty thousand 
special constables, it would be the business of the league 
to sift out the men specially able to perform this work 
and to assign them to their duties. Again, if the Govern- 
ment wanted volunteers, say, to open a pit or to do dockers’ 
work, the Federation of the Loyal Citizens Committees 
would at once ask the local units to search their registers 
for men who were registered as having experience in mining, 
&e., and urge them to answer the call of the Government. 

Another advantage of an organization which was 
independent of the Government would be that it could 
mediate between the Government and the good citizen in 
the matter of fair and prompt treatment. It should, 
we hold, be a part of the scheme that all men working away 
from their homes and on whole-time jobs should be paid 
either by the Government or by the private firms whom they 
would be helping. Some men might often desire 
to use their pay in giving an extra subscription to 
the league, but that would be their own affair. Within 
the league there must be no distinctions and all men must 
take or go without payment, according to the nature of 
the work. The only exceptions would be that a certain 
number of men who desired to join the league and could 
lend it strength and support, but who through age, illness, 
or other reasons could do no actual work, should make 
payments of so much a week to the funds of their local 
unit and also of the federal organization during the period 
of emergency. It is right that those who cannot offer their 
youth, or who are unable to use their muscles, should 
at any rate be allowed to subscribe either in cash or in 
kind. The man who could not work himself and who was 
not rich enough to subscribe might lend a cart or a horse. 

No doubt some weak-minded and timorous people will 





say that what we are proposing is provocative and therefore 
dangerous, and that in the present state of the public 
mind an ——- to form a League of Good Citizens might 
lead to riot and revolution. All such talk is as absurd as 
it is despicable. There is not the slightest fear of the 
organization we propose doing any harm. It could do 
nothing but good. Its foundation would have an immediate 
effect on the right side; and when once it was properly 
organized, it is not too much to say that the fear of 
revolutionary Direct Action would have passed for good 
and all. Think of its influence on the wavering people. 
There are lots of men who take revolutionary action 
and — to be convinced of its wisdom simply 
and solely out of terror and because they are afraid of 
standing alone. If these men knew there was an organiza- 
tion well equipped, well organized, and with plenty of funds 
ready to stand by them, they would think twice before they 
allowed themselves to be terrorized into taking part in a 
revolutionary movement which they really dreaded and 
detested. 





AMERICAN AMBASSADORS. 


T is with particular pleasure that we welcome Colonel 

Harvey, the new American Ambassador to England, 
He is essentially a journalist, and a journalist of the 
kind necessarily held in honour by the Editor of the 
Spectator, Colonel Harvey has not only edited but has 
himself written an important part of his publications. 
He has combined the functions of proprietor, editor, and 
leader-writer—a combination which certainly makes for 
a sense of responsibility. A proprietor who does not edit 
can shuffle off responsibilities on to the editor. The 
editor may pass them on to the leader-writer. The leader- 
writer may say that he was obliged to bow to the opinion 
of the editor. The editor, again, may say that it would 
not have been fair of him to force another man to risk 
his property through his (the editor’s) tender conscience. 

This game of “ Hunt the Slipper” cannot go on under 
the conditions under which Colonel Harvey worked. 
They suited him exactly, for he is a man who has never 
been afraid of taking responsibility any more than he has 
been of plain speaking. In the matter of directness of 
statement we have indeed to go back several generations to 
find a parallel. Moreover, he is not the sort of man who 
wraps his conclusions in the conventionalities of journalism. 
He has never been “ free to confess’ that white as a rule 
differs largely from black. He has never “ observed with 
apprehension ” nor declared that, “though loath to use 
the language of menace, he is not prepared to acquiesce 
much longer,” &c., &c., &c. He has in his virile writings 
in his magazines or his weekly papers always hit out straight 
from the shoulder, and with results as gratifying to himself 
and his friends as they were disconcerting to his opponents. 
A man of such spirited characteristicsis sure to be welcome 
in England. We love a fighter as do our kin on the other 
side of the Atlantic. When an American Ambassador is 
the fighter, we may be said to have undiluted enjoyment 
in his combativeness. His battles are seldom any immediate 
concern of ours, and therefore we get none of the blows. 
At the same time we have full liberty to enjoy his delivery of 
“upper cuts,” “ knock-out blows,” “ swings,” and the 
other feats of the political prize-fight. Colonel Harvey 
has, we understand, many grounds for political 
quarrel with a large number of people in America. Ne 
one pretends, however, that these involve essential matters 
of principle, or that Colonel Harvey’s somewhat meteoric 
career in politics was inspired by base or corrupt motives. 

It has been said that though Colonel Harvey may be a 
firebrand, President-maker, and almost a Junius in his own 
country, he is a very good friend of Britain. We have 
no reason to doubt the truth of this statement, but we hope 
we shall not be misunderstood when we say that it does not 
move us very greatly. If we get a man of intelligence, 
one who is not a self-seeker, but a man of wide views, and 
one who is anxious for the interests of his own country, 
we have not the least fear of his proving anti-British in 
the bad sense. Of course, we do not want, and do not 
fancy we shall ever get, a man who for some reason or 
other possesses what we believe, in the jargon of psycho- 
analysis, is called a “‘ phobia ” against the United Kingdom, 
and can find no good in us as a nation whatever we de, 
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A man of such unbalanced mind and deranged emotions 
would olearly be a curse to the whole English-speaking 
race. In the same way a man who carried Anglophile 
views to the point of affectation or sentimentality would be 
uite as embarrassing. A man who was in matters of 

etails always inclined to see our case more clearly than he 
saw the case of his own land and who irritated the American 
public by his “sloppiness” would offer embarrassments 
of a peculiarly aggravating kind. 

To be quite plain, what we want, just as what America 
wants, in the Ambassador of the United States is a good 
American—a 100 per cent. American, or, since we deal in 
these days in super-percentages in our values, a 500 per cent. 
American. The reason is plain. A good American will 
want what is good for his own country, and, we are sure, 
also for the world at large. But if he is a man of good 
sense and experience and large views, as we assume Colonel 
Harvey is, his good Americanism must inevitably lead him 
to maintain good relations with Britain. In a world so 
devastated and so near to the social abyss as is the world 
of to-day, no good American, just as no good Englishman, 
can tolerate the idea of enmity between the two branches 
of the English-speaking race. But if there is not to be 
enmity, there must be goodwill. There is no halfway house 
in such a matter. A good American living in London and 
seeing things from points of view so varied and yet so 
intimate as those provided by the American Embassy 
is perfectly certain to be a force on the side of 
goodwill and amity. That makes us quite sure that 
Colonel Harvey is, from the British point of view, admir- 
ably fitted to be Ambassador. No one has ever pretended 
thet he is not a very able man. No one has ever suggested 
that he is not a good American. Finally, no one has ever 
regarded him as a sycophant or a flatterer. He will tell 
our Government here exactly how he sees things, and 
will call things by their true names. In the same way, 
he is not the Kind of man who will refuse to speak out to 
the State Department at Washington because they would 
not like to hear disagreeable facts, or because “it might be 
embarrassing to the President,” or because “the Senate 
would be annoyed.” In both directions, East and West, 
those who deal with Colonel Harvey will get straight talk. 
We have said enough to show that Colonel Harvey, unless 
fate is especially malignant, is bound to be a successful 
Ambassador. He will be a different Ambassador from the 
able and conciliatory men of the last fifty years whom 
he succeeds, but that need not in the least detract 
from his usefulness. It may be that the time has come 
for a bold and self-confident Envoy, who will not 
be content to “ carry on,” but who will take the stage and 
play a big part on his own lines, 

We can imagine an American of moderate views, a man 
not committed strongly to either Party, reading what we 
have said about Colonel Harvey without being able 
to assent to our optimism as to the appointment. He 
would probably say: “ You seem to forget that there are 
two sides to an Ambassador’s work, or at any rate to an 
American Ambassador’s work. He must, no doubt, be 
persona grata to the nation to whom he is accredited, but 
if he is to do really good work he must also be persona 
grata to the people of his own country as a whole. 
Now, Colonel Harvey may be, and no doubt is, well 
liked by the majority in his own party; that is, the 
Republican Party; but that cannot be said of him in 
regard to America as a whole. All the Wilsonites, and 
these form the great bulk of the Democratic Party, dislike 
him, and so do the Moderates in the Republican Party. 
To cut a long story short, they think he showed himself 
much too fierce a partisan in recent political struggles, and 
therefore he cannot make good that claim to represent 
America as a whole and all the interests of the American 
people which was so readily admitted in the case of men 
like Mr. Davis, Mr. Page, Mr. Choate, Mr. Hay, and Mr. 
Lowell.” In short, the objection is one which is as often 
raised here as in America to the appointment of journalists. 
A journalist if he feels strongly and writes strongly 
is sure to make political enemies. But for some 
reason or other the enmities created by the journalist 
are far less easily forgiven than those made by the 
politician pure and simple. It can hardly be because 
journalism is less ephemeral than oratory, and that 
litera scripta manet (The written word lives, while 








the spoken word dies away), for nothing, we should 
have thought, is so utterly dead as an old news. 
paper or magazine article. Still, the fact does remain that 
the journalist’s invective seems to rankle much more than 
that of the politician. 

We have stated the substance of American criticism ag 
it has been put to us, but we do so not because we adopt 
it in the slightest degree or are made anxious by it, but 
because we believe that it can be shown that there is little 
or no fear of its being justified. We venture to predict 
that the talk about ‘“‘ the fierceness of Colonel Harvey’s 
partisanship” and of “his unforgivable treatment of 
President Wilson” and so forth will soon be forgotten, 
and that after a few public utterances in this country 
such as Colonel Harvey will, we feel convinced, find it easy 
to make, he will be as cordially accepted by the whole 
American public as he will be by the whole British public. 
Colonel Harvey is much too able a man not to learn how 
to distinguish between the duties of an Ambassador and a 
publicist. He will be quite as ready and quite as quick 
to assume the functions and duties of his new office as is 
the passionate advocate when he takes his seat upon the 
Bench. It is not enough to say that the advocate is 
usually able to become at once the dispenser of equal 
justice. Strange though it may seem, we can think of 
no case in which an advocate of real ability has failed 
to become a good judge. Take the latest case—Lord 
Birkenhead. He was certainly in political advocacy, as 
in social advocacy, the keenest and most hard-hitting— 
we had almost said the most bitter-tongued—of advocates, 
yet every one admits that he is now making one of the 
best Lord Chancellors of modern times. 

Americans who may be disposed to shake their heads 
over Colonel Harvey’s appointment should find this 
instance of good omen. We have not the slightest doubt 
ourselves that just as even Liberals and Radicals are now 
saying: “ Who would have thought that ‘F. E.’ would 
make so good a Chancellor?” Democrats as well as 
Republicans will in a very few months be wondering how 
they ever came to think that President Harding’s choice 
for London was a blunder. 





THE FAILING STRIKE. 


T was always certain that the miners’ strike would 
fail in the sense that there would be less employment 
after the strike than there was before it. But we are 
now inclined to believe that in superficial senses—in such 
matters as might entitle the miners, had things gone differ- 
ently, to say that they were getting an immediate benefit 
—the strike is about to fail. Of course, the miners’ 
leaders say that they are winning. We need not pay much 
attention to that, for a strike is war, and there never was a 
war that we heard of in which the leaders told their soldiers 
that they were losing. The miners’ leaders have grossly 
mismanaged the whole business. We shall not, however, 
pretend that either the Government or the coal-owners 
have managed well. The Government allowed the crisis 
to come suddenly, although they knew that both the owners 
and the men were in combination against the precipitate 
declaration of decontrol., And the owners, though we 
believe that their case is a strong one, either did not take 
care or had not the ability to put their figures forward in a 
way which the public could understand. But these 
errors cannot relieve the miners’ leaders of the responsibility 
for blunders which are greater than any others. To begin 
with, the policy of sabotage, the policy of flooding the 
mines, was outrageous and was wholly foreign to the 
traditions of British trade unionism. No strike can 
succeed in the face of popular anger. One would think 
that the miners’ leaders, knowing this, would make a point 
of capturing popular sympathy rather than estranging it. 
But the work of their Intelligence Department is evidently 
very faulty. The public was so much annoyed at the 
outbreak of sabotage that it did not discover at first that 
the proposed reduction in wages was in some districts so 
abrupt that the men had a demonstrable grievance. 
When that discovery was made there was undoubtedly 
a wave of goodwill towards the miners. No sooner, 
however, had this appeared than the miners’ leaders 
proceeded to turn it back by treating with contumely the 
largest dole—£10,000,000—which had ever been offered 
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by any Government to help an industry over a bad time. 
And now yet another means of destroying sympathy has 
heen brought into action. An attempt is being made to 
retrieve the collapse of the Triple Alliance and to induce 
transport workers and railwaymen to refuse to handle 
foreign imported coal. It is anaes that this is being 
done only to aid the miners, but the most cursory glance 
at the situation will convince any sensible a that the 
miners cannot possibly be thereby helped. The foreign 
goal that is being imported is for works of public utility ; 
it is simply to keep going a minimum service on the rail- 
ways, the lighting of towns and the supplying of power for 
other common services. The railwaymen and the transport 
workers had agreed that they would draw a distinction 
between coal for the public services and coal for commercial 
use. Now they are talking of breaking down that distinc- 
tion. The simple truth is that the miners are engaged in a 
conflict with the coal-owners, and that the coal-owners 
cannot be helped in the struggle by the importation of 
foreign coal. Importation means that others are selling 
what in ordinary circumstances the British coal-owners 
would sell. That is not to the advantage of the British 
coal-owners. The miners, the railwaymen, and the transport 
workers between them are bringing us back again to the 
essential issue whether the community has a right to 
survive. Must the community fold its hands and expire 
in order that the miners may impose their will upon every- 
body else ? The community is regarded as a mere incident 
in the strike, with no feelings, no pocket, and no stomach. 
Naturally, the community resents this. It is madness on 
the part of the miners not to see what is happening. Their 
methods deserve to be published in a pamphlet which might 
be compendiously described as “ How to kill sympathy.” 

The British public is slow to wrath, but when it is quite 
sure that it is wronged it does not take matters very easily 
or let down lightly those who are responsible. Will the 
miners ever be forgiven? We hope that the time will 
come when they will be, but we cannot feel sure. They have 
kicked away the ball of industrial recovery when the ball 
was at the nation’s feet. Obviously, there is only one real 
cure for the ills from which all classes are suffering. It 
is industrial prosperity. The cure is to re-stock a depleted 
world. If that can be done prices will come tumbling 
down, and as nobody suggests or wishes that there should 
be a return to pre-war wages, there would be a prospect of a 
good standard of living more widely distributed than ever 
before. The miners, however, have said in effect, “‘ We 
care nothing for economic law and the teachings of experi- 
ence. We have invented a way for keeping up the wages 
of miners, and whether you think it is a bad way or not 
we are going to force it upon the country.” 

The results are becoming hideously plain. The latest 
trade returns are alarming. Take the figures of the iron 
and steel industry as an example. Last month the pro- 
duction of pig iron amounted to only 60,300 tons and the 
production of steel to 68,000 tons. The figures of April 
a year ago were respectively 671,000 and 794,000. What 
are the secret thoughts of the thousands who are daily 
given notice to cease work because there is no coal to carry 
on with ? Belgian steel comes into this country at £12 per 
ton. The lowest cost at which steel could be produced here 
even before the strike, owing to the price of coal, was 
about £16 a ton. We can see that the miners’ leaders are 
beginning to guess what their fellow-workers are feeling 
all over the country. They are frightened. History shows 
that when the leaders of domestic strife have become 
alarmed they nearly always try to safeguard their position 
and protect themselves by playing up to the extremists. 
They are not merely afraid of the extremists; they are 
afraid of losing them and of being denounced by them. 
One of the surest signs of alarm is when the leaders of a 
revolutionary movement try to out-Herod Herod. Now 
that we detect the signs of alarm, although they are not 
yet in the acute stage, we feel justified in saying that the 
strike is nearer its end than some people think. Mr. Clynes 
has rated the Government for arresting some of the organ- 
izers of Communism on the charge of sedition. What an 
inopportune moment to arrest people, he complains, when 
We are surrounded by all this industrial explosive! But 
surely the Government, so far from choosing the wrong 
moment, have chosen exactly the right moment. ‘ When 
the enemy is on the rua, keep him running ” is one of the 








soundest of military maxims, The Government will do an 
enormous amount of good by showing that they, at all 
events, are not afraid and that they mean to remove 
persons whose political ideal is to put the heads of every 
nine hundred and ninety-nine human beings under. the 
heel of one. The nation is always united when it is intelli- 
gibly shown how to save itself. 

Will the miners ever be forgiven? we ask again. It 
is not only the workers who are not miners that may ask 
themselves the question, but the miners themselves who 
have followed bad leadership. The miners were told that 
they had only to persist in order to win, and now they see 
that there is no chance of winning. They have been 
led into the wilderness by a policy of spoilt children, A 
correspondent of the Morning Post has remarked that the 
miners have been demoralized by three wicked uncles. 
The first wicked uncle was Trade Unionism, The second 
was the Welsh coal-owners, who, as a class—there are, of 
course, exceptions—have shown themselves insufficiently 
aware of their very high responsibilities and have thus been 
in marked contrast to some of the owners in the English 
coalfields. And the third wicked uncle was the Govern- 
ment, who coaxed and bribed the miners during the war, 
but never plainly and shortly called them out and told 
them that they must do their duty. 

The Government, we are thankful to say, as regards 
the strike, have remained firm, for not to be firm in such 
circumstances would be finally to put up the shutters of 
Government. Nobody wants to drive a hard bargain 
with the miners, who are good fellows and are generally 
liked. Nobody wants to humiliate them. Nobody wants 
to gloat over their disappointment. Only fanatics want 
to make bad blood. Sensible people know that you can 
never get good and willing work out of men who are 
convinced that they have a grievance. But the miners are 
now doing themselves an injustice and all the rest of the 
nation an intolerable, and possibly irreparable, wrong. 
We think they are beginning to recognize that already, and, 
if so, the end of the strike is not very far off, in spite of 
all the bad signs. 





GERMANY ACCEPTS. 

TWHE fact that Germany has decided to yield to the 

Allies’ ultimatum is a tremendous relief. We shall 
not enquire too closely whether we ought to make our 
ciastidninie to the insight of our own Government, 
or to an eleventh hour access of good sense on the part 
of the Germans, or to both of these causes with a piece of 
good luck thrown in. It may be, as we were inclined to 
believe, that Mr. Lloyd George gambled too much upon 
the chance of Germany yielding. If there had been the 
slightest hitch—if, for example, it had been impossible for 
the new German Chancellor to collect in time a majority 
among the various groups, although the general sentiment 
was in favour of yielding—the die would have been cast 
and French troops would have occupied the Ruhr. In 
that case the Allies would have fairly entered upon a path 
of trouble and expense and perhaps of futility. It is a 
very easy thing to march into a country, but it is a very 
difficult thing to get out again. Even though the majority 
of Frenchmen have not contemplated such a thing as 
annexing a piece of German territory, the force of cir- 
cumstances might have kept the French so long in occu- 
pation that in the end all the evils of annexation would 
have been produced. Those Frenchmen who frankly, 
and quite honestly from their point of view, want to make 
their country physically safe by taking a slice of Germany, 
would have found every kind of excuse for continuing the 
occupation in the hope of making it permanent. In 
effect, though not in name, the Treaty of Versailles would 
have broken down. 

It is impossible to write without great sympathy with 
the views of those Frenchmen who adopt the “ never 
again” argument, and say that the nightmare through 
which they lived for forty years, while they were continually 
provoked and insulted by Germany, must never be allowed 
to return. But while, of course, we admit that the very 
ground-work of peace is the safety of France, there is 
plenty of room to differ as to how that safety is to be 
attained. We cannot ourselves believe in the possibility 
of any peace lasting in Europe unless it is built upon 
widespread prosperity, upon a sense of international 
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co-partnership in trade, and upon a general absence of 
ievances. The occupation of the Ruhr would have 
Sheet the arrival of all these conditions and would, 
erhaps, have made them permanently impossible. As it 
is, however, our hopes may well run high. If Mr. Lloyd 
George went in for something of a speculation his 
speculation has “ come off.” Once more he has drawn a 
winning number, and we heartily congratulate him. 

Although great dangers have thus been avoided we 
must not take any risks in future. It should be our 
business to show the Germans that it will pay them well 
to be sensible and to co-operate with the Allies. We say 
“co-operate” because the rehabilitation of Europe does 
really require a great international commercial partnership. 
If German industrial efficiency can be built up, Germany 
will be able to pay what she has now pledged herself to 
try to pay. If her industrial recovery is thwarted she 
will not be able to pay. If the Germans are wise they 
will recognize that their onl policy is to kill the “ physical 
safety” policy in France by making it unnecessary. It 
is stated that Herr Ebert, the Imperial President, threatened 
to resign if the ultimatum was not accepted. If the 
statement is true, a word of acknowledgment is due to 
the President. It cannot have been an easy thing for him 
todo. As a good German he must have found it intensely 
distasteful, but he preferred sanity to heroics, business 
to attitudinizing; and we venture to say that in a few 
years he will be praised and thanked for his self-sacrifice. 
Although probably most Germans in their hearts knew 
that it would be better to accept the Allies’ terms uncon- 
ditionally, everybody was afraid of the odium. Herr Ebert, 
if the report we have mentioned is true, turned the‘scale. 

In estimating the influences, however, which brought 
about a very happy result we must not forget to mention 
the good services of the United States. The State Depart- 
ment at Washington made it known that America would 
be glad if oer ag | yielded. That is yet another step 
bringing America into closer association with Europe. 
As our readers know, we have never doubted for a moment 
what America would decide to do, but it is a pleasure to 
record each new step—and lately the steps have been 
many and remarkable. America will never repent this 
decision. She will find that because of it all her negotia- 
tions with Europe about mandates and cables and oil and 
armaments have become ten times easier. 

We do not know precisely what degree of truth there is 
in the reports that ee troops in Silesia have been 
enoouraging the Poles in their escapade against the results 
of the plebiscite. To revolt against the plebiscite is to 
revolt against the treaty which ordained it; and to revolt 
against the treaty is to destroy the whole foundation of 
Polish freedom. There never was greater madness. If 
there be truth in the reports about French action in Silesia 
it shows that the policy of settling the affairs of this over- 
troubled world by military means is a reality. We need 
all the help we can get in proving that policy to be un- 
necessary. This is where America 1s coming to the rescue, 
and there is no time to be lost. There is no place for 
quarrelling with France, whose point of view is perfectly 
natural and intelligible. She may have been misled by 
an excess of logic—which is not “in it” with instinct as a 
sure guide in politics—but the only way to convince a 
logician is to present him with an entirely new set of 
facts. Great Britain and America can surely do that. 

We appeal to Dr. Wirth, the new German Chancellor, 
to make the task easy rather than difficult. He has been 
a Professor of Economics, and we have therefore some 
reason to hope that he will help to supersede the military 
arguments by showing that an economic solution is possible. 
The Times correspondent in Germany tells us that as 
Minister of Finance Dr. Wirth displayed hardly sufficient 
strength in resisting successive demands for rises in wages 
or in subduing the recalcitrance of rich men of business 
who refused to pay their proper taxes. In the former 
respect he is not singular. We could point to instances 


at home of ministers who are reputed strong yet have 
behaved weakly. Now, at all events, there 1s an occasion 
for Dr. Wirth to use all his strength and all his economic 
convictions. If he does he will not only inaugurate that 
industrial co-operation which will quiet the world, but 
will set the feet of his countrymen upon the slopes which 
lead upwards to the prosperity of Germany. 





te, 


MORE DESPERATE SAYINGS. 


TRANGE as it may seem, Dickens, who had in him 
real touch of eloquence and might have been a oi 
orator as well as a great humorist, once came very mere 
Desperate Saying of high rhetorical quality. We refer - 
the words used by Dickens about Jefferson’s strange miztens 
of Jacobin political principles and a private life which 
exposed him to the accusation of being a Sultan with 
a black seraglio: “He dreamed of Liberty in the arm; 
of a slave.” 

Very near to a Desperate Saying, but not 
was Dryden’s tremendous distich which ends: 
even the Gods upon the past have power.” 

As may be imagined, Napoleon’s essentially anti-moral 
character, coupled with a cynical regard of the world, and 
also with his love of those short, sharp sayings which. a; 
Bacon noted, “fly abroad like darts,” made him say many 
desperate things. Perhaps the most conspicuous is the 
answer which he gave to the Commissioners engaged in 
drawing up the Code Napoleon. They asked him whether 
any penalty was to be inserted in the Code for marital 
infidelity. If we remember rightly, his answer was to 
wave the whole thing away with an indifferent hand— 
“ [’ Adultére—c’est une affaire de canapé.” 

Shakespeare, though himself so little of a cynic, had often 
occasion to put desperate things into the mouths of his 
characters, if and when his story or the interpretation of 
character required them. Perhaps one of the most terrible 
of these is the saying of the serving man in Coriolanus in 
regard to peace. It will be remembered that at the feast 
which is being prepared by the Volscians to commemorate 
the peace with Rome, one of the servitors remarks to 
another how terrible are the evils of peace. The second 
servitor replies: ‘‘ This peace is nothing but to rust iron, 
increase tailors, and breed ballad-makers.” To this the 
first servitor adds the soul-shaking comment: “ Ay, and 
it makes men hate one another.” That is desperate enough 
in all conscience, but we are not sure that the comment 
of the third servitor is not even more desperate: “ Reason: 
because they then less need one another.” 

Compare Bacon’s dread Psalm of Life :— 

‘* Wars with their noise affright us. When they cease 
We are worse in Peace.” 

Some of the sayings of Shakespeare about death are 
desperate. Perhaps the most poignant is that in Cymbeline, 
where the jailer says to the optimistically inclined prisoner 
in the condemned cell: “ Your death has eyes in ’s head 
then; I have not seen him so pictured.” 

A French example of a Desperate Saying which ought to 
be included in our collection is the mot fatal of Barnave. 
When as he believed, or pretended to believe, far too much 
fuss was being made about the killing of Foullon, he 
asked the question, “Le sang qui vient de se répandre 
était-il donc si pur ?”—‘‘ Was this blood so marvellously 
pure that you make such a rout about it?” 

One would not asseciate the poet Crabbe with Desperate 
Sayings, and yet we are by no means sure that the great 

oem which has no name of its own but must go down to 
uture ages under the frigid title of Reflections does not 
contain some of the most desperate sayings in our language 
—and this in spite of the fact that at the end Crabbe gives 
us a purgation or solution of the passions which he has 
raised fraught with a pathos so magnificent that the present 
writer, at any rate, is inclined to call it inspired. Many 
writers from Cicero downwards have described the 
evening of life in which the fiercer passions are subdued 
as happy and noble and beneficent. “ Beauteous as a 
Lapland night ” is Wordsworth’s exquisite phrase. Crabbe 
will have none of it. To him, as to the Gods of Rome, it 
seems otherwise. It may be true that we have found out 
how to live, but of what avail is that ?— 
** We've trod tho maze of error round, 
Long wand’ring in the winding glade 
And now the torch of truth is found, 
It only shows us where we stray’d : 
Light for ourselves, what is it worth, 
When we no more our way can choose ? 
For others, when we hold it forth, 
They, in their pride, the boon refuse.” 
The consolation by purgation of which we spoke must be 
sought for by our readers. Not it, but only the Desperate 
festngs that lead up to no such purgation concern us here. 
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A peculiarly Desperate Saying is that which Bacon, in 
perhaps the most brilliant of his non-scientific writings, 
quotes from Plato—the hopeless saying of the Cretan 
Clinias. Socrates and his interlocutors were talking of 
just the sort of things we talk of now—of peace and how 
to insure it, of the interaction of the interests of States 
great and small, and generally of what we now call inter- 
nationalism. And then the Cretan cuts in with a thought 
so chilling, yet so plausible, that it is difficult to avoid 
the feeling, “ Perhaps after all what the wretch says is 
true.’ Here is Bacon’s version of the conversation :— 

“Clinias the Candian, in Plato [2.¢., in the Laws], speaks 
desperately and wildly, as if there were no such thing as peace 
between nations, but that every nation expects but his advantage 
to war upon another. But yet in that excess of speech there is 
thus much that may have a civil construction, namely, that 
every state ought to stand upon its guard, and rather prevent 
than be prevented. His words are: ‘ That which men for the 
most part call peace, is but a naked and empty name; but the 
truth is, that there is ever between all estates a secret war.’” 
It is clear that even the cold and callous heart of Bacon 
was perturbed by the desperate aphorism of Clinias, for he 
keeps on turning it over in his mind and trying to find a 
means for rejecting the conclusion of the Cretan. It is 
curious also to note in regard to this Desperate Saying 
that only one other thing is known of its author. According 
to Jowett, he stands forth in another part of the Dialogues 
as the bestial apologist of the unnatural practices which 
defaced the social life of the Greeks. 

Goethe said, incidentally, as might be expected, one or 
two desperate things, even when he was trying to be 
specially pious and virtuous. Take, for example, the follow- 
ing as to conscience :— 

“The man who acts never has any conscience ; no one has 
any conscience but the man who thinks.” 

There is a saying of the poet about Timon which is evidently 
desperate, though we confess it is difficult to get the exact 
meaning :— 

“Some one asked Timon about the education of his children. 
‘Let them,’ he said, ‘ be instructed in that which they will 
never understand,’ ” 

Take again, in this context, two remarks which have nothing 
to do with each other except juxtaposition :— 

“There are many men who fancy they understand whatever 
they experience.” ‘‘ The public must be treated like women : 
they must be told absolutely nothing but what they like to hear.” 

Perhaps the following is not actually a Desperate Saying, 
but it is an important one :— 

‘* People have to become really bad before they care for nothing 
but mischief, and delight in it.” 

Before we leave Goethe, there is something we may 
recommend to Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Lord Beaverbrook, 
Lord Northcliffe, and, above all, to Mr. Lloyd George— 
our nearest approach to a monarch :— 

“Tt does not look well for Monarchs to speak through the 
Press, for power should act and not talk. The projects of the 
Liberal Party always bear being read: the man who is over- 
powered may at least express his views in speech, because he 
cannot act. When Mazarin was shown some satirical songs on 
a new tax, ‘ Let them sing,’ said he, ‘ as long as they pay.’ ”’ 

We may make here an interrogatory suggestion. 
Are there not a certain number of idiomatic riddling 
sayings like the oracles, which, because they may 
be read in one or two ways, are desperate, or at 
any rate have that quality of desperateness that they 
alarm our minds even though we do not understand them ? 
A capital example is afforded by poor Montezuma’s last 
words, “ The gods are athirst.” It is not susceptible of 
any exact interpretation. Yet it represents most poig- 
nantly the agony of the poor man who till the Spaniard 
came honestly thought he was a God himself and acted 
asa God. But this is a subject that would carry us too far. 

One of the most terrible of all Desperate Sayings is that 
which Fletcher put into the mouth of Valentinian when 
the woman whom the Emperor so vilely, so cruelly, and so 
tyrannically wronged tells him in her agony that she will 
appeal to Justice. He answers her with the dreadful 
arrogance of the man in whose iron hand the awful pre- 
cepts of the Roman Code had clenched “ the thunders of 
the law”: “ Justice will never hear you. I am Justice.” 
[““ Voluntas principis vigorem legis habet (The will of the 
Sovereign has the force of law).”] 

We have kept as our last Desperate Saying one from a 





source which seems not merely unlikely but impossible. 
It was uttered by a Middle-Victorian humorist who addressed 
himself chiefly to middle-class intellectuals and was himself 
one of the most virtuous and respectable of men, the 
inventor of Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures ! !—Douglas 
Jerrold. The saying was published during the Socialistic 
ferment of the forties: ‘‘ Ah yes, we’re all brothers now— 
all Cains and Abels.” (Soviet papers, please copy.) 





BIRD LIFE IN THE BASSES-PYRENEES.—BLACK- 
CAPS AND FIRE-CRESTED WRENS AT PAU. 
FPXHE villa gardens and public parks at Pau abound with 

birds of many species—magpies build near the big 
concert rooms, woodpeckers, blackbirds, chaffinches, 
sparrows, and tits of three species are very numerous in the 
park which lies between the town and the golf links. But 
the species which attracts attention most quickly is the 
Blackcap Warbler. Every villa garden seems to be 
occupied by at least a pair of blackcaps, and as one stands 
on the terrace which commands the famous view of the 
Pyrénées the song of the birds rises up from many a tree 
and bush on the steep hillside between the terrace and the 
railway. And their notes are extraordinarily strong, 
brilliant, and liquid in tone, while the staves of song are 
lengthened beyond those which the English blackcaps 
employ. Most people who live in the country districts of 
England are familiar with the note of the blackcap, and 
its praise as a warbler is in many books. Mr. Warde 
Fowler, a connoisseur in the songs of birds who can express 
his knowledge in words of graceful accuracy, says: “ The 
most gifted blackcaps—for birds of the same species 
differ considerably in their powers of song—excel all other 
birds in the soft quality of their tone, just as a really good 
boy’s voice, though less brilliant and resonant, excels all 
women’s voices in softness and sweetness. So faras I 
have been able to observe, the blackcap’s voice is almost 
entirely wanting in that power of producing the harmonic; 
of a note which gives a musical sound its brilliant quality, 
but this very want is what produces its unrivalled mellow- 
ness.” (A Year with the Birds.) 

But the blackcaps of the Pyrénean district seem to 
combine both brilliancy and sweetness of tone. This may, 
in part, be due to the still atmosphere, for it is rarely that 
the wind blows roughly at Pau, and in part to the houses, 
cliffs, and hillsides, which provide such good auditoriums 
for their voices; yet after making allowance for these 
favouring circumstances it would seem that all of the singers 
are what Mr. Warde Fowler calls “the most gifted.” 
They have also the stimulus of rivalry, for none need sing 
alone, and generally each male bird can hear half a dozen 
rivals endeavouring to surpass him in loudness and variety 
of utterance. The result is “a charm,” as the Berkshire 
folk call a bird chorus, lasting from early morning till 
midday and again from late afternoon till dusk, beyond 
any that the writer has heard in the British Isles. 

These warblers are resident in the Basses-Pyrénées and 
begin building their nests before the first of their 
relatives reach our shores. A nest with three eggs was 
found in a wood on the Cotteaux, the hills beyond the 
Gave de Pau, on March 22nd, and a bird was sitting on her 
four eggs in the willow scrub near the river a few days 
later. They did not seem to trouble themselves greatly 
about concealing their nests even when these were placed 
beside a footpath or road, and showed an indiscriminate 
taste in the sites selected. Some nests were in bramble 
bushes as in England, but others were found in laurels, 
osiers, privet, bamboo, and one in a delightfully picturesque 
position, in the trailing ivy that covered the face of a great 
sandstone rock beneath which a spring flowed forth. 
Many of the eggs were of that beautiful red variety which 
is so scarce in England, a delicate salmon pink ground 
colour, with markings of a brick red and spots of dark purple 
brown—the “ pattern,” if one may call it so, being the same 
as that of the normal type of blackcap’s egg, which has a 
marbling or clouding with darker tints of olive brown or 
yellowish brown on a ground colour of dull white. But 
in place of this uninteresting series of tints we have in the 
red variety a charming sequence of pink and rufous, which 
is rarely seen among the eggs of birds. The red-backed 
shrikes possess the same capacity for laying at times eggs 
of a red variety. Their normal type of egg is of a yellowish 
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tint with markings in grey, ash colour, and buff, but, like 
the blackcaps, they can at times change from the yellow 
to the red type. How and why this occurs no one seems 
to know. e tree-pipit’s eggs vary from red to dark 
purple, and cuckoos are a law unto themselves. They can 

roduce “ harmonies ” in grey, brown, green, red, and even 

lue so as to avoid abrupt contrasts with the egg: of the 
foster-parents of their voracious offspring, and one can 
assign a cause for these variations. But why should 
blackcaps and red-backed shrikes depart from the usual 
custom of nest-building birds and lay these reddish 
eggs ¢ 

“There is another and very different song heard frequently, 
both in and near the town and also among the woods of 
the hills—the high-pitched song of the Golden and Fire- 
crested Wrens. This is so high in pitch that it fills in the 
bird scale nearly the position which the squeak of a bat 
takes among that of animals—one so high that only a keen 
ear can detect it. There is not much song, but it brings 
back to the writer many pleasing memories, for it is associ- 
ated with wild districts as well as our own home gardens. 
For these tiny birds, the smallest of all European species, 
haunt the fire woods of the mountains and are as much at 
home in lonely districts as they are among the cedars and 
yew trees of ancestral homes. In the British Isles fire- 
crested wrens are scarce, while their relatives are numerous 
as their ranks are recruited in autumn by vast quantities 
of immigrants from the Continent. The flight of these 
little birds, whose length is about 3} inches and total 
expanse of wing not much above 6 inches, across the North 
Sea is one of the marvels of migration. The writer was 
crossing from Denmark to Harwich in 1898. On 
October 5th, when the log marked 202 miles from Esbjerg, a 
gold crest came on board. The steamer was travelling at 
13 knots, and the little passenger stayed on the — 
while it covered forty miles. Then he voted it too slow an 
pushed on ahead. 

To return to the Pyrénean district. Here the fire-crested 
wrens seem to be the more plentiful of the two species. 
Many frequent the tangled woods which cover the steepest 
slopes of the lower hills, those lying between Pau and the 
big mountains. Yet these woods are of deciduous trees 
with undergrowth of acacia, hazel, chestnut, and most tangled 
and thorny blackberries, and lack the coniferous trees 
which the gold crests usually haunt. It was in great clumps 
of blackberry bushes that two nests were found, and a 
third was discovered in the wild clematis clustering round 
a small tree-trunk. The eggs are more pink in hue than 
those of the gold crest, and some are quite thickly covered 
with red-coloured spots at the larger end. The birds are 
early nesters, and eggs were found on March 26th. 

There is no European bird that builds a more beautiful 
nest than their pendent cradle of moss, and none that 
lays a more tiny egg. Mr. Seebohm gives their measure- 
ments as from 0.56 to 0.5 inch in length and from 0.45 to 
0.4 inch in breadth. We may see what these measurements 
mean if we take a sixpenny piece and arrange the eggs upon 
it. There is ample room for two of them to lie side by side, 
but if placed end to end they exceed the diameter of the 
sixpence. Still, with a little care in arranging these tiny 
morsels of shell we found it possible to balance four of them 
upon the surface of the coin. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


i 


LIFE INSURANCE BONUS PROSPECTS. 
(To rue Epitor or THE “* SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—In these days of public and private extravagance 
and apparent abandonment of the old virtue of thrift, 
which was dictated by a desire to be independent, no 
matter what might befall, it is quite cheering to see how 
life insurance has come into its own again. During 
the war, of course, practically every man of military 
age became uninsurable on any terms which he could 
consider reasonable ; for though all the companies were 
willing to issue policies which would come into full force 
after the war, the war risk itself was uninsurable, and at 
that time any provision for the after-war period seemed 
rather beside the mark. While, therefore, itis necessary to 
make allowance for a good deal of insurance in the past 





two years which represents arrears of business which might 
normally have come to the companies in the war period 
it is distinctly encouraging to find that in 1920 many of 
the leading life insurance companies improved substantially 
upon their 1919 record of new business, and the 1919 totalg 
were in most cases 50 to 100 per cent. or even more abova 
those of 1913. 

Prices, wages, and salaries have all increased, and in the 
normal course one would expect that the necessity for 
increased life insurance protection would have commended 
itself to the thoughtful man. The cost of living, however 
has pressed so hardly upon most of us that, much as we 
feel the necessity of it, few have been able to increasg 
provision for old age or for dependents to an extent which 
is at all proportionate to the decline in the purchasing 
power of money. It would seem justifiable, then, to set 
down the greater part of the increased insurance business 
of the post-war years to the account of the younger 
members of the community who are putting approximately 
the same proportion of their annual incomes into life 
insurance policies as did their corresponding “ age-group ” 
in pre-war days. That this should be so is not only grati- 
fying to the student of social economies, but is also a 
striking testimony to the undiminished confidence of 
the public in the investment value of a life insurance 
policy in any of the first-class British life offices. That 
such confidence should be unimpaired is no small thing 
after the most eventful and most difficult period in the 
history of life insurance, when “ bonuses ”—the life office’s 
spectacular inducement—have been passed on all sides, 
and where they have not been passed one hardly knows 
whether to praise or to criticize. 


If the past has been difficult, however, the manner in 
which the companies have come through it fully justifies 
confidence in their future. Without exception they 
shouldered the war risk in respect of existing policy- 
holders, though some companies had been sufficiently 
cautious to exclude this risk when granting the policies 
in the first place. Curiously enough, the war claims did 
not cost the companies as much as the influenza epidemic 
of 1919, though the public has practically ignored the latter 
as being something much more in the ordinary course 
of events than a devastating war. The excessive claims 
due to both these causes are now a thing of the past, and 
even by themselves they would not have made more than 
a few shillings difference in rates of bonus had surpluses 
in the latest quinquennial results not been practically 
wiped out by the enormous sums required to write off 
the depreciation of investments which has occurred in the 
period. 

Most life companies have aimed mainly at the securing 
of a steady and permanent income from their investments 
and have invested the major portion of their funds in long- 
term securities. On these, of course, the depreciation 
has been heavy, but the income is safe, and the writing= 
down process naturally means that the company will 
ultimately enjoy a larger return upon the book value of 
its investment. At the same time, the great increase 
in the rate of Income Tax has prevented the companies 
from receiving the full benefit of the higher return, because 
a life insurance company pays tax upon its investment 
income, less an allowance for management expenses, 
notwithstanding the fact that its investment income is 
in no sense realized profits, but is only a portion of that 
annual income which is necessary for it to receive to enable 
it to meet its contracts at maturity. It would not be very 
much more illogical to tax insurance companies of any 
kind on their premium incomes. The Royal Commission 
on the Income Tax reported that life insurance companies 
might properly form the subject of investigation by a 
special committee, but nothing has been done yet with 
regard to the appointment of such a body. 


Owing to the heavy burden of the Income Tax the net 
rate of interest earned by life insurance companies on their 
invested funds has not risen in the same proportion as the 
gross yield on standard securities. Their margins of excess 
interest earnings over the rates assumed in their calcula- 
tions have increased to some extent, but not enough to 
justify, except in isolated cases, the use of a les: stringent 
basis for the valuing of contracts than was employed in 
pre-war years, though in some quarters it is argued that 
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such a course is not only —— but is demanded in 
the interests of existing po icy-holders, who are, it is con- 
tended, being treated unfairly for the benefit of the with- 

rofits policy-holders in future years. With this line of 
argument I find it difficult to agree. The times are too 
uncertain and the past may be an insufficiently trustworthy 

tide to the future to allow of anything being left to the 
thance of larger net interest earnings in the future. Where 
an abnormally low rate of interest like 24 per cent. has 
been employed in past valuations, however, it is only 
bringing the position more into keeping with the facts to 
cnange the basis to 3 per cent. and to employ the surplus 
in writing off investments depreciation, and the few com- 

anies which formerly used a 24 per cent. valuation have 
mostly worked on that principle. These offices cannot 
be charged with running any risk of imperilling their 
prospects of future bonuses. 

While actual bonus declarations have been passed in 
many cases, the present day policy-holder has seldom 
suffered any hardship, for a great many offices have con- 
tinued to pay interim bonuses upon policies which have 
become claims during the course of the quinquennium, and 
that this should have been done is an indication that their 
actuarial advisers have considered their profit-earning 
capacities to be practically unimpaired, and that the 
absence of the usual declarations of reversionary bonus 
additions to all policies in force has been dictated by a 
desire to refrain from making a large and definite addition 
to the prospective liabilities of the company at a time 
when the future is obscure. As the result of the absence 
of bonuses, however, the intending policy-holder has 
shown a decided preference for that formerly much-despised 
contract the “ without-profits” policy. For this the 
companies are partly responsible, as a few years before 
the war there sprang uv keen competition between several 
of the offices for this class of business, the rates for which, 
generally speaking, certainly justified some reduction. 
The “cuts ’’ which were made under the stress of com- 
petition, however, were such as to make the non-profit 
policy distinctly attractive as compared with the partici- 
pating policy on account of the much larger initial 
sum assured which could be secured for the same amount 
of annual premium. The absence of bonus declarations 
on with-profit policies has served, of course, to make the 
non-profit policy appear still more attractive in relation 
to the with-profits policy, but it is hardly fair to ascribe 
the whole of the falling off in with-profits business to the 
results of recent quinquennial investigations on the ground 
that the public have lost some of their faith in the future 
bonus-paying prospects of the companies, as some critics 
are inclined to do. 

The with-profits policy, however, has been well maintained 
in the favour of the man who believes in his own chances 
of longevity ; and in this matter, as well as in most that 
appertains to finance, it is perhaps fortunate that there 
are more optimists than pessimists, though it is not always 
the optimists whose faith is eventually justified. On 
the subject of life insurance bonuses, however, I am in- 
clined to think that the man who takes out a participating 
life or endowment policy at a moderately early age will have 
no reason to regret his choice. The post-war valuation 
results of all the leading offices have shown that, but for 
the very heavy investment depreciation which had to be 
provided for, bonuses very nearly, if not quite, up to the 
pre-war standard could have been distributed. But life 
Insurance actuaries are a body of men whom it would be 
difficult to excel for financial caution, and it is caution 
more than necessity which has been responsible for the 
absence of bonuses. Within limits, the surplus shown in a 
life office valuation reflects the actuary’s outlook as 
regards the future as much as it discloses the precise 
position of the office; and when the bugbear of invest- 
ments depreciation has no longer to be met, the with- 
profits policy-holder can hardly fail to come into his own 
again.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


The City, May 11th. ONLOOKER. 








*.* The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any articles, poems, 
or letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions 
—— of rejection. Poems should be addressed to the Poetry 

tior. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—:>*____ 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 


THE MINERS’ BALLOT. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ SPecraTor.’’) 

Smr,—In the article on “The Coal Strike” in your issue of 
May 7th you express the wish that such a Bill as that drafted 
by Mr. A. M. Samuel, to make trade union ballots relating to 
strikes secret, may be passed. Will you accept a word of 
caution about this class of legislation? No one doubts that if 
a trade union ballot were secret and properly conducted it 
would be a valuable protection for the workmen themselves, 
and greatly assist employers and the public in forming 
opinions and shaping policy, but is it desirable for the Govern- 
ment to take a hand in the matter by prescribing rules as to 
the mode of ballot? Unless strictly limited to cases where the 
subject matter of the ballot is one on which the employers are 
willing—(or ought, in the opinion of the Board of Trade or 
some appropriate public authority)—to be guided by the result 
of the ballot, the effect would be to give to a decision by ballot 
an authority which, however useful in the present immediate 
crisis, might have a very dangerous operation hereafter if 
established by statutory recognition. 

Surely it is for the trade unions to see that their proceed- 
ings are such as to impress public opinion in their favour, 
and risky for the legislature to divert public attention to the 
question whether prescribed details of procedure have been 
observed. It would operate on the majority of ordinary winds 
as a pledge of support to a strike if decided upon by a ballot 
not demonstrably irregular, on any ground not demonstrably 
inadmissible, With some personal experience of long ago in 
the management of an unprofitable colliery, and many years’ 
attention to the trade union movement, I have come to regard 
all legislative attempts to prescribe reasonableness in indus- 
trial disputes as idle, if not mischievous. The underlying 
difficulty always remains that neither employment nor service 
can be made compulsory by anything short of nationalization, 
on terms too much like Prussian kultur or the illogical shifis 
of Bolshevism, to be at present within the range of practical 
politics. I look on proposals for compulsory adoption of pre- 
scribed modes of ballot, proposals fer compulsory arbitration, 
and such tentatives as suggestions worthy of voluntary adop- 
tion and nothing more. I place little hope on statutory inter- 
ference, but much on the probability that sane counsels will 
prevail with employers and employed before either the Govern- 
ment or any section of the nation is driven into desperate 
action of any kind.—I am, Sir, &., Wm. Puirson BEAzg. 

Drumlamford, Barrhill, Ayrshire. 








THE CHURCHES AND LABOUR. 
(To Tae Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—In his letter in your issue of May 7th Mr. Fawkes ex- 


presses the view that, while private prayer is “a natural 
outcome of religion,” public prayer, though it need not be 


omitted altogether, is mainly a ceremonial act, and therefore 
of little value. It is a sad thing to find a clergyman with so 
little belief in the efficacy of prayer. Public prayer, as offered 
Sunday by Sunday in church, does, no doubt, tend to become 
a matter of routine, but a national call to prayer for a specilic 
reason rouses emotions of a very different kind. Even if a 
national day of prayer were little more than an occasion for 
ceremony, I would still advocate it, because I believe that 
every national recognition of the supremacy of the Spirit is 
of service. But surely our experiences during the war should 
have taught us the paramount importance of corporate prayer, 
and I maintain that there is in this country a vast reservoir 
of spiritual aspiration waiting to be tapped. Growing multi- 
tudes are ready to respond to an appeal to their spiritual 
instincts, and when they take part in a national observance 
of this kind their prayers are not a mere matter of pertunc- 
tory routine, Prayer is the very foundation of a nation’s 
growth and development, and just as the soul of the individual 
is starved without prayer, so corporate prayer is needed to 
nourish the soul of the nation. Mr. Fawkes’s letter shows 
how far the Church still is from realizing the irresistible 
power of prayer. 

Mr. Fawkes further considers that our.difficulties will be 
solved rather “ by the use of our reason,” and by reducing 
the cost of production, than by prayer. By all means let us 
employ our reason to adjust such matters as wages and costs, 
but let us not suppose that any permanent settlement can be 
arrived at on such a basis. That can only come about by a 
change of heart. Our Lord said: “Seek ye first the Kingdem 
of God, and all these things shall be added unto you.” Surely 
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the cause of our present troubles lies in the fact that Labour, 
in spite of its noble ideals, has reversed this injunction, and 
has thought to achieve its aims by first improving material 
conditions. If, instead of seeking every opportunity to increase 
its own well-being, Labour had, after the Armistice, been able 
to devote itself to the good of the country, substituting the 
principle of service for that of self-seeking, who can doubt 
that it would have gained all the material benefits for which 
it is fighting, besides setting a priceless example to the whole 
world, and finally settling the question of its ability to govern? 
I am, Sir, &c., G. R. Dennis. 
Parkstone. 





AN EXCELLENT SPIRIT. 
{To rae Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—I know nothing of the authorship of The Glass of 
Fashion, nor whether, pursuing, if I may, the closing sentences 
of the invigorating review in the Spectator, it is probable that 
“ praise will be perfected ” out of his mouth. But I feel that 
he and your reviewer have revealed the thoughts of many 
hearts in what they say about “a new birth of the human 
spirit.” I am a minister of religion. A Church—the best 
Church I know—provides my “ livelihood,” but I confess that I 
am sometimes left wondering whether the Church remembers 
always, even more than “ Society’’ remembers always, that 
it “exists for the sake of life.” Indeed, is not that at once 
the hardest and the highest thing that all of us—journalists, 
authors, preachers, and “ plain” folk, too—have got to learn? 
Daniel was first in the kingdom of Darius because “ an excel- 
lent spirit ” was in him. I think the most hopeful sign of the 
times is that the spirit of an individual or of an institution is 
becoming the final test and standard of value. Does not Whit- 
suntide point along that road? The Churches, with all their 
faults, are trying to follow. Honestly, do they not lead the 
visible forces? Their many tongues do not matter if the Spirit 
gives them utterance.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Wesley Manse, Canterbury. J. Epwarp Har.ow. 





NAPOLEON AND THE PEOPLE. 
(To THe Epitor or tHe “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In face of the acute crisis which appears to threaten the 
country, I cannot help sending you the following summary of 
the conversation held by Napoleon and his small band of 
followers in St. Helena, as reported in Lord Rosebery’s 
Napoleon: The Last Phase. You will probably consider them 
under the circumstances very apposite :— 


“* Te feared the people; the least discontent or disturbance, 
the slightest rising affecting him more than the loss of a battle. 
Me was perpetually vigilant on this point. He would send for 
his Ministers, and say that there was not enough work, that 
the artisans would lend an ear to agitators, and that he feared 
an insurrection from loss of bread more than a battle against 
200,000 men.’ ‘When I hear people,’ writes Mme. de Rémusat, 
‘saying how easy it is to govern by force, I think of the 
Emperor: of how he used to harp on the difficulties arising 
from the use of force against citizens: of how when his 
Ministers advised any strong measures he would ask: “ Will 
you guarantee the people will not rise against it?”’ lie would 
turn pale at the narration of the excesses of a revolted people. 
He dreaded the idea of firing on the people. He was prepared, 
at almost any cost, to avert and buy off the material discontent 


of the people.’ ” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Morris Hvpson. 


St. Cuthberts, Bathampton. 





INSCRIPTION FOR A WAR MEMORIAL. 
[To tHe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—In reply to your correspondent’s request for a suggestion 
as to a suitable inscription for a war memorial, either of the 
following appeals to me as being short and to the point :— 
** Lest we forget.” 
And :— 
“Pass, Friend. All’s well.” 
~I am, Sir, &c., Artuur F. G. Leveson Gower. 
Hadleigh House, Windsor, 


[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’) 
Sir,—Note “ all those ” :— 

“To the praise of God the Giver of victory: and in grateful 
remembrance of all those who gave their lives for their King 
and country, and for the freedom of the nation, in the Great 
War, 1914-19: espécially those of this parish. 

Their name liveth for evermore.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., 

Shipbourne, Kent. 


A. F. Buxton. 


(To THe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—In reply to the appeal of “ Non Nobis” in your issue 
of April 30th I eubjoin two couplets, in case either of them 





. ae, 
should appear suitable for the war memorial to which he 
refers :— 

“Who die for others, whatsoe’er befall, 
Needs must be dear to Him who died for all. 
These, who for truth and freedom gave their 
Now in the Paradise of God do rest.” 
—I am Sir, &c., 
Kelvedon, Essex. 


best, 


James Ruoapes, 


. [To THe Eviror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In response to the request of “Non Nobis” in yoy, 
paper, may I suggest the following lines :— : 
“Friends of the Dead, in fragrant memory keep 

Their names, the harvest of whose death ye reap; 

But only with a world more worthy made 

By us shall their great sacrifice be paid.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., 

Petersfield. 


C. R. Hares, 


[To THe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—For a wayside cross the most striking inscription I haye 
seen was after the list of those who died for their King and 
country :— 
“Is this nothing to you all ye who pass by? ” 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. F. Rawysury. 
Loughrigg Holme, Rydal, Ambleside. 


{To tHe Eprtor or tHe “ SpectTaTor.’’] 
Sir,—I suggest the following couplet for the inscription on a 
war memorial :— 
“Stooping to Death, youth Pride of Life laid down. 
They rode to Deathless Honour and Renown.” 


—I am, Sir, &., 4 


(To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Our inscription for our war memorial is:— 
“ Death is swallowed up in victory.” 
—I am Sir, &c., Reoixatp N. Rocers. 
Carwinion, Falmouth, 





(To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—Quite early in the war I remember reading in one of the 
newspapers a correspondent’s account of a visit he had paid 
to a soldier’s burying-ground. Many of the fallen were French- 
men; the inscriptions on their graves varied, but the words: 
“Mort pour la France” were fairly common. The writer 
remarked that there seemed to be nothing unsuitable in these 
words upon a Frenchman’s grave, but that the same idea 
applied to ourselves—“ Died for England ”—would be strangely 
lacking’ in reality and sufficiency. This feeling had evidently 
been shared by those who buried our soldiers; at any rate, the 
French mode had not been copied on our graves, which usually 
bore little more than the name and date. But there was one 
English grave with an inscription which attracted the writer 
greatly. It bore the brief but pregnant words: “ Not in vain.” 
I can think of no nobler inscription for a war memorial, nor 
of one more satisfying to the essential shyness of our race, to 
our instinctive dislike of wordiness in the presence of great 
emotions. It is a brave and simple confession of faith in the 
order of things, and an uplifting challenge to all who pass 
by to see that the great gift of our fallen soldiers shall indeed 
be “ not in vain.”—I am, Sir, &e., Frank Murray. 
39 Woodfield Road, King’s Heath, Birmingham. 


{To tHe Eptror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Smr,—With reference to the question of inscriptions for war 
memorials, those who are interested might find useful examples 
in a little book produced by the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
entitled Inscriptions for Suggested War Memorials. This was 
compiled by Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith, C.V.O., the director, in 
connexion with an exhibition of suitable war memorials that 
was organized at the museum about two years ago, the inscrip- 
tions being drawn from a wide field of literature with 
thoroughly cultured judgment and taste.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mappin Art Gallery, Sheffield. E. Howarth. 

[This book was noticed in the Spectator of May Ist, 1920.~ 
Ep. Spectator.]} 





REPRISALS. 
[To tke Epitror oF THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I regret to say that “Englishman,” writing in the 
Spectator of May 7th, is quite wrong. There are, unfortu- 
nately, authorized military reprisals. Some were carried out 
a few days ago. I am an old Unionist. 
demned all such reprisals. Some excuses may be made for 
those cases when a few soldiers or Black-and-Tans, maddened 
by the appalling fate of their comrades, have “ run amok,” 


I have always con- 
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= ; ; 
purning the homes of Sinn Feiners, but inflicting perhaps as 


much injury on the innocent as on the guilty. Some of these 
disorderly proceedings might, I believe, have been prevented. 
The official military reprisals, I hold, are entirely wrong, 
though I have found that many people did not agree with me. 
Jam told they have done good, and this may be true in a few 
instances, but the good is only local and temporary. Serious 
harm has been done—moral, material, and lasting. The men- 
dacious historian of the future will no doubt class our excel- 
Jent Tommies and the splendid R.I.C. and the burnings of 
1921 with the Yeomanry and pitch-caps of 1798. Here is an 
instance of authorized reprisals: (1) Policemen are murdered. 
(2) The house from which shots were fired is burnt by the 
military (value, perhaps, £600). (3) Three houses of loyalists 
are burnt (value, say, £150,000) “on account of the military 
reprisals in the district.’”’ (4) Six houses of reputed Sinn 
Feiners are burnt by the military. (5) Threats from the Sinn 
Feiners to burn more loyalist houses. (6) A proclamation by 
the military authority that in future for one loyalist’s house 
burnt three Sinn Fein houses will be destroyed. What is the 
end to be? As long as the present methods of the I.R.A. on 
one side and reprisals on the other continue, men can only 
“create a solitude and call it peace.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Longueville, Mallow, Co. Cork. R. E. Lonerie.p, J.P., D.L. 





GERMAN TAXATION, 
(To tne Eprtor or THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sm,—In your note to my letter on this subject which appeared 
in your issue of April 30th you say: “‘ The real question is 
whether such taxes are collected.”” This may not be an easy 
question to answer, and if you have grounds for supposing that 
the reply is in the negative, it would be interesting to know 
what they are. Tho difficulty of collecting taxes from the new 
rich and others who have not kept trading accounts is admitted, 
and was mentioned in my last letter. Income Tax is payable 
quarterly, but in the case of employces of all sorts a deduction 
of not less than 10 per cent. is made every month from their 
salaries or wages (even a builder’s lad of fifteen whom I met 
was paying the tax), and every quarter the exact amount of 
the tax which is due according to the rate applicable to the 
person’s income is calculated and deducted. 

As regards the Increment and Capital taxes, I have since 
communicated with a large wholesale and retail merchant in 
Germany, and learn from him as follows: The Increment Tax 
is payable as to half in March, 1921, and as regards the remain- 
ing two quarters in June and September, 1921. The half which 
has fallen due he has paid. He points out that the effect of 
this tax is that, however large has been the increase of a 
man’s wealth in the five and a-half years to June, 1919, he 
cannot retain more than 167,000 marks, or, with the 5,000 
allowed free, 172,000 marks, which is equivalent to about £860. 
The demand for the Capital Tax (Notopfer) is only now being 
issued. He received his on April 30th. Payment of 10 per cent. 
of the tax must be made in three instalments before June Ist, 
1922, Periods for payment of the remainder of the tax have 
not yet been fixed; but the whole tax carries interest at 5 per 
cent. from January, 1920. The State can not only require a 
compulsory mortgage of a man’s property to secure the tax, 
as previously explained, but may also exercise a compulsory 
control over a business. 

The above dates will show that it is as yet too soon to answer 
your question as regards these important capital taxes; but 
my correspondent assures me that the payment of all taxes 
{s most rigorously enforced by the Government, while admit- 
ting that all regular traders suffer more from taxaticn than 
irregular ones who can hide many of their transactions from 
the collector. He points out that in addition to the taxes 
which accrue to the Reich, there are others for individual 
States, and, of course, also for municipalities, and says that 
altogether 85 to 90 per cent. of income (presumably of a rich 
man as he is or was) is payable in direct taxes. I must apologize 
for again troubling you, but in discussing Germany’s ability 
to meet the Allies’ demands so much stress has been laid on 
the alleged insufficiency of her taxation that is seems desirable 
to bring forward sufficient facts to remove what appears to 
be an entire misapprehension.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Howarp Hope. 

P.S.—I might add that the memorandum which I sent you 
as to two errors in my first letter and which appeared in your 
issue of May 7th was not intended for publication. 





LICENSING REFORM. 
{To rae Eprror or THs “ SrecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—In advocating State purchase as the solution of licensing 
reform, Mr. A. F. Harvey refers to the recent report of the 
Control Board of the Carlisle controlled area as “a record of 
consistent and sustained progress.” May I suggest that against 
this is the number of convictions for drunkenness during the 





month of April? These totalled fifteen, whereas in the same 
month last year they were four, and six in April two years ago. 
Mr. Philip Snowden, who sat on the Control Board, said at the 
Labour conference in June, 1920, he had supported the Carlisle 
experiment because he was anxious to see a practical experi- 
ment in State purchase. He saw it, and told his audience that 
in a return for 136 municipal boroughs for the first three 
months of the year 1920, Carlisle stood at the very head of the 
list of convictions. Experience teaches that sobriety will not be 
attained by drinking out of bureaucratic glasses, and that State 
control of anything is not a success. State ownership would 
assuredly mean the elimination of the element of private 
profit, but what guarantee would there be that State profit 
would not loom as large, to the detriment of the consumer 
both as regards the quality and price of alcoholic beverages?— 
I am, Sir, &e., J. Poorer. 

Nottingham. 

EXPORT OF HORSES FOR BUTCHERY. 
{To THE Epiror oF THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 

S1z,—The Minister of Agriculture has stated in the House of 
Commons, in reply to the demand for a £20 tax to end the 
trade in horses for slaughter abroad, that the Ministry has 
no power to impose an export tax and that it is not regarded 
as consistent with public policy to prescribe licence fees far 
in excess of the cost of examination. Many no doubt will 
recognize the Ministerial camouflage for what it is worth, but 
others may not be aware that the Ministry is condemning 
the policy it pursues, for it was also stated in the House by 
Sir R. Sanders (see Hansard of March 17th) that the total 
cost of the inspectors employed during 1920 was £4,006, and 
the total amount received in fees was £14,594, therefore tho 
Government made a profit of £10,588 from this source. The 
facts are simple. As a nation, through our Government, we 
are conniving at a barbarously cruel trade. The majority 
of us are agreed that such cruelty should be stopped and the 
Government exists to carry out the will of the nation, there- 
fore no efforts should be relaxed until justice is done and 
thousands of our old horses are saved from the horrible fate 
that now awaits them in the shambles of the Continent, and 
numbers of worn-out pit ponies from the crowning horror of 
unfettered vivisection. The same kind of excuses have served 
to block every humane reform that has ever been demanded, 
but we stopped the slave trade, with its floating hells of cruelty, 
and there were much bigger financial interests concerned then. 
Why should we be stayed in our efforts to right a cruel wrong 
by the bogy of trade interests raised by dealers who have 
shown themselves brutal and callous in their methods beyond 
any class in the community ?—I am, Sir, &c., E. Warp. 

The Red House, Beaminster, West Dorset. 








LANCASHIRE AND EGYPT. 
{To ree Epitor or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—In your interesting article on “Lancashire and the Indian 
Cotton Duties ” of April 2nd you quote Lord Cromer as having 
stated that “if India and Egypt were going to preach Pro- 
tection in the most effective way—that is, by adopting it—it 
might easily happen that they would convert Lancashire and 
end by getting protective barriers erected in our ports. Ina 
word, if this game of ‘ beggar my neighbour’ were to begin, 
Egypt and India would suffer most by it.” It is interesting 
to have at first hand the opinion of so high an authority as 
Lord Cromer, but it would be still more interesting to know 
what protective tariff could be devised in England which could 
do the slightest harm to the Egyptian export trade. Except for 
cigarettes, which only represent one seventy-fifth of the total 
export, practically nothing is exported from Egypt but raw 
material and agricultural produce, and of this nearly 80 per 
cent. is raw cotton. Egyptian cotton is a speciality with which 
American cotton does not compete, and no country—least of all 
England—would be so foolish as to attempt to exclude it. In 
fact, a country which exports raw materials will always find 
its market and need never be anxious about foreign tariffs. 
As to Egypt’s only serious manufacture (cigarettes), she has 
not found in practice that her free trade policy has been of any 
use during the present century in restraining foreign countries 
from increasing their protective tariffs against cigarettes both 
in Europe (including England) and America.—I am, Sir &c., 
Alexandria, Egypt. ENQUIRER. 





CAMBRIDGE DIVINITY DOCTORATE. 

{To THe Epiror or THE “‘ SPecTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—May I ask through the medium of your columns thie 
following questions :— 

(1) Is this degree designed to encourage theological study and 
research? (2) Is a thesis which opposes the private views of 
the professors as likely to be successful as one which opposes 
their views? If not, why not? (3) Will the professors be so 
good as to state their views in order that candidates may not 
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prejudice their chances by opposing them? (4) Whether the 
so-called “ referees” are appointed to see fair play between the 
Board and the candidates, or to save the Board the trouble of 
reading the theses for themselves? (5) Why it has been made 
impossible for a candidate to approach the Board otherwise 
than through the Registrary of the university? (6) Why the 
payment of half a crown entitles a schoolboy to know the reason 
of his failure in the Cambridge Local, while a Bachelor of 
Divinity is precluded from this knowledge? (7) Why the reports 
of the referees are so confidential that they may not be made 
known to the candidates for their information and instruction? 
(8) Whether it is more advantageous for a candidate to culti- 
vate orthodoxy or unorthodoxy, especially in his views (a) of 
the Virgin Birth, (b) of the value and interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, (c) of the accuracy of the creeds? Hoping for an answer 
to each of these questions in detail.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
Mzivitts Scorr, D.D. 
(Prebendary of Lichfield and Rural Dean of Stafford). 





A FIXED EASTER. 
(To tee Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—Mr. Meares maintains that the most peculiar feature of 
the present method of fixing Laster is its being determined by 
an imaginary or ecclesiastical moon. As the astronomers use 
a fictitious (mean) sun to measure our twenty-four hour day, 
and a moon that does not actually exist, for the mean lunar 
day, there can be nothing violently unscientific in this con- 
ception of the Church. However, in calculating the date of 
Easter it is assumed that the vernal equinox always occurs on 
March 2ist, which is not the case. Further, the ecclesiastical 
moon is reckoned to be full when 14 days old instead of 14} 
days, the whole lunation being 29} days, nearly. These two 
anomalies appear to me to be much more peculiar and con- 
fusing than the adoption of a principle that has astronomical 
sanction.—I am, Sir, &c., W. D. Anperson. 

Keswick. 





THE HASTINGS ELECTION. 

(To tae Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In your note on the recent election you say that 
“Labour is evidently making no impression on Hastings,” a 
statement which does not seem to be borne out by the figures. 
In 1918 the Labour candidate polled 3,556 votes, his only oppo- 
nent being the late member; in 1921, with three candidates in 
the field, the Labour vote has increased by more than one half, 
namely, from 3,556 to 5,437, in spite of—or, it may be, due to— 
the coal strike and a local strike of the tramwaymen.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Ws. me 





A TALE OF COWS AND SHEEP. 
(To Tue Epitor ov THE “ SpecTator.’’) 

Sir,—From time to time you publish for our edification tales 
of animal intelligence. May I contribute two, both of which 
have come under my personal observation? First, relating to 
cows. A good many years ago a friend, no longer with us, with 
an estate lying a little north of the Downe, decided to sell some 
cows, finding that amateur farming was more costly and less 
amusing than he cared for. I was staying at my friend’s house 
at the time of the sale. There were six or eight cows. In a 
direct line across the Downs was a watering-place of some size, 
and from this place came a butcher who bought the cows. Next 
day followed a herdsman to drive the cows across country to 
their destination. Unfortunately there arose one of those soft, 
white, but extraordinarily opaque, sea fogs which hug the 
surfaces of the vast featureless curves of the hills, and, unless 
you are already on a known road, place you in the greatest 
perplexity. The herdsman lost himself and lost the cows. 
After a time he abandoned hope and was glad to find a track 
which happily landed him on a main road. The following 
morning I came down a little before breakfast. My host, with 
an incomprehensible smile, asked me to come out and see the 
cows which were gone! In their customary places there they 
stood comfortably munching their breakfast; but they should 
have been some fifteen miles away. The yardsman told me 
that, he supposed from force of habit, he had that morning, 
soon after 5 a.m., opened the yard gates, and there, to his 
astonishment, stood the cows. They at once walked in and 
assumed their accustomed places in the cow house. 

In the course of the morning appeared the herdsman, telling 
his part of the story, and not a little astonished to see his 
charges. These cows had not been purchased by my host in a 
group; some came from one place, some from another; they had 
on leaving the farmyard to be driven along a hard metalled 
road, then to turn aside into a lane leading to a borstall or 
ancient trackway up the face of the hill, and then to be driven 
by the herdsman across the grass in the direction he thought 
best. Out on the bare downs he lost them. Yet they turned 
about, as the events proved, kept together, and arrived, as they 
clearly intended to do, at the old home. 





tia, 
My other tale relates to sheep. A good many years since | 
was sailing to the island of Madeira. This was go long ago that 
the ship was not provided with cold storage. She had an excel. 
lent dining ealoon on the deck amidships, and on this 
promenade deck, not a little exposed. Up here were kept the 
livestock, and amongst these five or six sheep. At our port of 
departure, and but little before we left, there came on board 
a large, showy woman with daughters to match, followed by a 
dejected youth of about seventeen, clearly lacking jp a 
balanced intelligence. It was rumoured that the mission of 
the showy lady was to induce the captain to take the lacking 
youth as a passenger to his father at a remote destination, 
The temptress over-persuaded the captain. The youth became 
a passenger. On the second or third day out I went up to the 
breezy promenade deck and there found the youth. He stoog 
somewhat at one end, but in front of the sheep pen. His back 
was towards me. He had assumed a bent attitude, with jis 
hands on his knees, which knees were not a little turned out. 
ward. He was in a frog-like position, but quite quiet. The 
poor sheep, trembling with fear, were huddled together ag fay 
from the youth as they could squeeze, gazing on him with 
terror. I waited some time, but there was no violence of move. 
ment on his part. He seemed to have hypnotized the poor 
brutes. Walking quietly forward, I saw that the youth had 
twisted his features and was rolling his eyes, scowling horribly, 
He had no stick or other implement, only his horrid self, 
Seeing me, he straightened himself and strolled away. It being 
suggested to him that he was practising a cruel trick, and that 
he would find himself in the wrong box, he scoffed a little, 
Next day he repeated his performances, and the wrong box 
followed. It was certainly curious to observe how the “ silly” 
sheep were impressed with the extremity of terror, and yet 
without the use of any apparatus.—I am, Sir, &., 
Hilmia, Zeitun, Egypt, April 6th. SoMeRs CLargE, 





A CORRECTION. 
(To tHe Epitor or rae “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Str,—On the second page of the Spectator of April 30th, in the 
paragraph beginning “ The German Government,” it is stated 
that £2,500,000,000 was the total of the German indebtedness, 
and £10,000,000,000 the total amount of the proposed annuities, 
And on the same page, in the first few lines of the paragraph 
beginning “ For the present year,” there occurs twice the word 
“expenditure.” The second time it is obvious that the word 
should have been “ revenue.” Knowing the character of the 
Spectator for accuracy I felt sure that these two mistakes 
would not pass unnoticed, but I have found no correction in 
the latest Spectator, May 7th.—I am, Sir, &c., A, CAULPEILD, 

10 Brompton Square, S.W. 3. 

{(1) The summary of the obscure German offer was not inas- 
curate. The present value of the offer was estimated at 
£2,500,000,000; the annuities, to be paid at various dates, were 
to amount in all to £10,000,000,000. (2) We regret that “ expen- 
ditnre” by a slip was written in place of “ revenue.’”’—Bp. 
Spectator. ] 








NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 
—— 
HARLECH IN EARLY SPRING. 
Nakep tree shadows lay sharp on the road; 
Carmine bright were the brows of the hills; 
With a steady flame the gorse bush glowed; 
In a riot of silver tumbled the rills. 


Far underneath me the Morfa lay, 
A patchwork quilt of bog-myrtle 
Apple-green pasture, marsh-land grey, 
As I stood at the brown wood’s edge. 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


and sedge, 








ART. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ACADEMY. 


[CoMMUNICATED. | 
ARCHITECTURE, to judge from its form at this year’s exhibition, 
has certainly taken a turn for the better. 


There is less of 
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mere undistinguished pedestrian competence and distinctly 
more of the true fire. With Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., now 
amongst the judges, the despondent may object that the im- 
provement is more apparent than real, as a man of genius 
would obviously choose for exhibition the best of what 
was submitted. There is certainly more than a little in this, 
for the selection in the past has sometimes been extremely 
curious. Perhaps the unfortunate joint architectural design 
of three Royal Academicians that so surprised us at last year’s 
exhibition gave some clue as to what kind of thing was accept- 
able, but, if it did, the profession generally clearly preferred to 
risk exclusion by designing to please itself. 

Be that as it may, there is plenty of individuality as well as 
a pleasing variety of outlook. The year’s “fashion,” however, 
would seem to be the extremely flat-pitched roof with wide 
overshadowing eaves—this style being worn indifferently by 
all classes—cottages, mansions, and public buildings. In the 
blinding light that the exhilarating water-colours indicate 
(usually by Mr. Farey), it all looks appropriate enough, but 
in these islands the Italian sky is almost as rare as the back- 
ground of cypresses—also an important part of the composition. 
War memorials naturally still predominate, taking many shapes 
—gardens, temples, crosses, screens, towers, churches, chapels, 
and halls. The Whitehall Cenotaph has not been without its 
effect, the most successful essay in this direction being the 
Portsmouth memorial by Mr. Barnard. In the centre of the 
main wall is a design by Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., showing his 
own conception of the Conotaph idea—and what has actually 
happened in the City of London. The present writer has seen 
the monument itself and can only say that the drawing exhibited 
is an honest confession of what has been done. Immediately 
above is a free Baroque design for the Bishop's Stortford school 
chapel by Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis that owes something to 
Wren but more to seventeenth-century Spain. 

Sir Robert Lorimer is most interesting in that he has com- 
posed trophies of arms in the manner of Blondel or of Mansart 
with modern weapons only, yet with triumphant success. There 
are “ tin hats,”’ wire-cutters, field-telophones, Mills bombs, stick- 
grenades, Verey light pistols, field-glasses, rifles, coils of barbed 
wire, machine-guns, H.V. shells, and even gas-masks. They 
tell more of the war than do most “allegorical groups,” and, 
as here treated, form a beautiful and intricate pattern that 
adds great interest to the screen that it adorns. We seem 
to lack the engaging aptitude for trophies that has always 
distinguished the French, and indeed to be somewhat shy of 
them. The present writer vividly recalls the deletion of a 
particularly treasured trophy of arms from a war memorial 
design of his own because the committee “ didn’t see the sense 
of a salvage-dump.” Sir Robert’s admirable rendering might 
well have won them round. At any rate, it is fine propaganda 
for the Military Trophy. The Carillon tower is a form 
that a town memorial might often take with advantage—so 
many English towns being in obvious need of some dominating 
feature so situated as to catch the eye and give the place a 
centre and a focus when seen from without. Such a feature 
has Mr. Tapper designed for Loughborough in his pleasant 
Campanile. Of the remaining war memorials, Messrs. Granger 
and Leatharts’ columnar screen and garden court should be 
mentioned ; also Messrs. Newton’s speech-hall for Marlborough, 
and Mr. Walker's dignified Mill Hill Assembly Hall. 

Private “‘ Luxury Building” is, as might be expected, but 
thinly represented, though a Scotch-Baronial palace “for a 
Royal personage” (presumably hypothetical) shows that so 
far as projets are concerned, the law of supply and demand 
does not operate. “To Noblemen and Men of Wealth,” as 
the advertisements say, Mr. Robert Atkinson’s sumptuous 
interiors ought especially to appeal. He has a great flair for 
luxurious pomp. On the whole, however, it is the quantity 
and quality of the “commercial” architectural designs that 
are most encouraging. The precepts of Mr. Selfridge regarding 
Architecture and Oommerce, and his own shining example, 
are clearly being neglected no longer. Sir John Burnet, who 
is further extending the Selfridge store on an heroic scale, 
shows his bold design for an impressive tower of office buildings 
and warehouses at London Bridge that contrives to combine 
sky-scraping @ la Americaine with a monumental quality all 
its own. To Mr. Curtiss Green are due the palatial premises for 
the Wolseley Company now building at the head of Arlington 
Street—the design for the entrance hall being especially notable 
for its gracious dignity. Then there are banks, factories, 


’ 





departmental stores, warehouses, power houses (in Egypt and 
Ireland), and shops. 

Most of us have remarked the delightful series of fish shops 
—“‘ Macfisheries "that have recently been appearing in 
various parts of London—shops that are admirably designed 
and equipped for their especial trade, and that display their 
wares in the most alluring fashion whilst duly preserving their 
freshness. The purchase of a haddock can now become a high 
aesthetic pleasure—a novel possibility entirely due to Mr. Leslie 
Mansfield, who shows his design for the shop in Bond Street. 
The private individual who can afford to be a munificent patron 
of the arts is becoming ever more rare, and his final extinction 
may be even now at hand. If the new aristocracy of commerce 
will but call in the artists, art may yet flourish in its service, 
and, as an enlightened few of these men of affairs have already 
discovered, may enhance their reputations and their revenues 
at the same time. 








THE THEATRE. 
—j>—_—_ 
“ PERICLES” AT THE OLD VIC. 

THe Old Vic management is always enterprising. On 
Monday night they produced the play of Pericles, which has 
not been acted in London for seventy years. ‘They disposed of 
any doubts the audience might have brought with them as to 
the authorship of the play by boldly calling it their twenty- 
ninth Shakespearean production, thus dealing shortly enough 
with Beaumont and Fletcher and other aspirants to the 
authorship. Whoever the author may have been, it is a 
fascinating play, a long, delightful, rambling fairy tale, in which 
the heroes are endlessly heroic, the virgins unconquerably vir- 
tuous, and in which the audience is constantly, as Dr. Johnson 
would call it, “ exhilarated ’’ by a storm at sea, a joust, or the 
marriage of a king’s daughter. 

Beginning at seven o’clock, the play finished very little before 
10.30, in spite of the usual Old Vic promptitude which allowed 
no waits to break the thread of the story—a slender enough 
thread. Freshness and simplicity the whole play has, but here 
and there are scenes and passages which rise to real beauty. 
For example, the speech in which Pericles laments his wife's 
unhappy case at the birth of Marina, her “terrible child-bed”’— 
“ No fire, no light ”—with not the least comfort in her necessity, 
and lastly her hasty burial beneath the “ humming waters.” 
And then, again, some of the love passages between Pericles 
and Thamia are delightful and very much in the spirit of 
Philaster. As for the scenes which an earlier age of critics 
condemned so strongly as unnecessarily coarse, when poor 
Marina is captured by pirates and sold into infamy, as they 
were played by the Old Vic company they were of the greatest 
value in the play. From being a formal ingénue Marina becomes 
through them a resolute young woman in whom we can com- 
pletely believe, and it is our anxiety as to her fate in the 
den of shame that provides the real thrill of the play. Not that 
any of it is dull. We did not spend one tedious minute— 
Gower as Chorus and the play and the dumb-show among them 
providing a delightful purling river of interest which carried 
us sweetly along and banished time with its pleasant flow. 
It is hard to conceive of a play more agreeable. It has all the 
advantages of a combination of a cinema play and a fairy tale. 
Mr. Atkins and the Old Vic company are to be congratulated. 
I hope next week to give some account of Mr. Bridges-Adams’s 
productions at the Stratford Festival. TaRN. 





“SWEET WILLIAM,” BY KEBLE HOWARD, 
AT THE SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 


Ir is melancholy to see Miss Cathleen Nesbitt, whom I had last 
seen as Belvidera in the Phoenix’s production of Venice Preserv'd, 
and who before that had played the part of the modern girl in 
The Grain of Mustard Seed, in such a play as Sweet William. 
William Robin Crisp (late R.A.F.) was an artist, but he lost 
his right arm. He is very poor; but one day, when he is in a 
mood of bitter depression, a beautiful girl but, no, 
I cannot go over again the shameless, naked sentimentality of 
this plot about the “ brave and the fair”! Let it suffice that 
the whole play was chock-full of “ clean, bright humour” and 
“ charming sentiment.” What had made it worse for me was 
that ten minutes after the curtain had gone up on a naval 
lieutenant and a comic charwoman who played the pianola 
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complete gloom settled upon me, and I was just becoming 
more or less happy in this depression when some really quite 
funny dialogue occurred which dispelled my comfortable 
melancholy. Mr. Keble Howard made one mistake, a deliberate 
one, I think. He had a balcony scene in which the following 
dialogue occurred :— 
em CaTHLEEN Nespitt (on balcony): Listen, there’s a 
rk: 
Mr. Greorce Tutty (on ladder): No, it isn’t, silly ; it’s a bally 
nightingale !” 
Now it would have been great fun to do a modern, flippant, 
highly epigrammatic version of these speeches. I can quite 
imagine writing the rest of the scene and then leaving a blank 
there and, with a little twist round them, some such words as 
these :— 

(“To printer. Epigrams to be supplied in proof.’’) 
And when I found that the Muse had failed to supply the 
epigrams, I should have cut out my challenge to comparison. 
However, Mr. Keble Howard obviously wishes to be compared 
to Shakespeare, for the diligent spectator will find another 
slightly less obvious parallel to another play in the course of 
Sweet William. 

I should think from the indications that the play would 
probably be a box-office success. It is at any rate unassuming. 





TARN. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Court.—Othello .. ee ee ee ee 7.50—2.0 
{A competent production.] 
EveryYMAN, HAMPSTEAD .. ee ee ee 8.15—2.30 
[The reopening of the Shaw season. The usual excellent 
company.] 
St. Marttn’s.—A Bill of Divorcement .. «+ 8.30—2.30 
[Miss Clemence Dane’s admirable play admirably acted. 
Very much the best dramatic performance to be seen at 
the moment.) 
Lyceum.—The Savage and the Woman .. ee 7.45—2.30 


[The best sort of melodrama.] 








BOOKS. 
——_— 
WITH THE BATTLE CRUISERS.* 

Mr. Frtson Youna’s book is not only a most entertaining and 
skilfully written narrative of adventure, but a statement of 
facts which those who are beating out the history of the war 
cannot ignore. Most serious nava] books are written in the 
interest of some policy or some person. Though this book is 
no exception, the comments are to be found rather between 
the lines. They are, however, plain enough. The book is 
distinctly a Beatty book—it exalts his strategy as against the 
strategy of the material school. In the Spectator we have 
continually referred to the rival schools of strategy, and in 
Mr. Young’s book the conflict is brought to an issue. In our 
opinion nothing is more important than that the Navy should 
decide what its strategy and tactics are to be. The fashionable 
school argues in effect that if passage and communication are 
maintained you have a real command of the sea, and the 
destruction of the enemy isasortofluxury. Lord Beatty, on the 
other hand, is a devout follower of Nelson, and at the Dogger 
Bank in 1915 his signal, when his flagship ‘ Lion’ fell out of 
the line—‘‘ Keep nearer to the enemy ’’—was tho equivalent of 
Nelson’s famous and most characteristic signal, ‘ Engage the 
enemy more closely.” 

The argument for the policy of containing instead of destroying 
rests, no doubt, on the fact that Nelson had not to contend with 
torpedoes, submarines, and mines. Nevertheless, the attitude of 
mind which assumes that the enemy need not be destroyed is 
probably fatal to a proper degree of enterprise. Mr. Young’s 
narrative scems to supply plenty of evidence of this. At the 
Dogger Bank, when the ‘ Lion’ was badly injured, the command 
passed from Lord Beatty to Admiral Moore. At that time 
two of the three German battle cruisers were very badly mauled 
and were trying to limp home. They were allowed to get clear 
away. Tho “case for the defence” here, of course, is that the 
probability that mines were being sown made it too dangerous 
to follow. But Lord Beatty did not think so. When Mr. 
Young afterwards showed him an American commentator’s 
account of the battle, in which, on the assumption that Lord 
Beatty had failed to follow up the battered Germans, it was 
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remarked that he “ ought to be shot,” Lord Beatty exclaimed ; 
“] quite agree with him.” It is only right to add that Admiral 
Moore had been appointed to the Battle Cruiser Squadron 
shortly before the battle. His principles were presumably not 
those of Lord Beatty. Lord Beatty trained his subordinates in 
tactics which were not officially approved in the Grand Fleet, 
It is well known that Lord Jellicoe had agreed with the Admiralty 
long before Jutland that the right method of protecting ships 
from a torpedo attack was to turn away. Mr. Young relates 
how this turn-away was practised by Admiral Jellicoe when he 
and Admiral Beatty were engaged in manoeuvres. An officer of 
the ‘ Lion,’ on seeing this, remarked: “If he does that when 
the Germans attack, he can’t be defeated, but he can’t win.” 

It may be said that as nothing but the Navy really stood 
between us and failure in the war, Lord Beatty’s methods 
were an unjustifiable gamble. Mr. Young is very careful to 
point out, however, how accurately, in his opinion, Lord Beatty 
combined judgment with dash. He never took a risk that could 
be climinated, and never went into an enterprise in which the 
risks were too great. 

So far we have dealt with the matter which scems to us of 


greatest general importance for the future of the Navy. But 
there are other statements in the book of great particular 
importance. On these the truth ought to be known. We 


mention Mr. Young’s grave charges without knowing what the 
official answer may be. He says that the Dogger Bank Battle 
revealed the danger of the open ammunition hoists in the battle 
cruisers, and that though this was quickly and definitely reported 
upon no remedy was provided by the Admiralty. If this be so, 
it must be said that the consequences wore as avoidable as they 
were disastrous. At Jutland threo of the battle cruisers—the 
* Queen Mary,’ the ‘ Invincible,’ and the ‘ Indefatigable ’—with 
some 3,000 officers and men were lost owing to the unprotected 
ammunition hoists. 

The next accusation in order of importance is that, although 
the Intelligence Department at the Admiralty was splendidly 
efficient, there was no adequate system of Fleet Intelligence, and 
that many failures and the acceptance of many unnecessary 
risks were due to this omission. 

Let us turn now to the lighter side of the book. Nowhere have 
we read a better analysis of Lord Fisher's character with its limita- 
tions and its strength. At the beginning of the war Mr. Young 
had two admirations—Lord Fisher and Captain Beatty. He 
was pained to find that the younger man did not believe in the 
older, and that the older had never heard of the younger. Mr. 
Young’s description of the wiles and stratagems by which he 
got himself attached to the staff of the ‘Lion’ is very good 
reading indeed. When he arrived to take up his dutics Admiral 
Beatty—for very good reasons—was not in the least expecting 
him, and his only comment was “ Well, I’m damned!” There 
are many pages describing life on board ship which we should 
like to quote, but we must not quote more than one passage on 
this subject. Mr. Young is describing the seamen’s habit of 
decorating their mess tables on Christmas Day :— 


‘* What chiefly impressed one during the walk along the packed 
area was the way in which so much had been wm out of so 
very little. That these same mess decks, which earlier in the 
morning had been lying all stark and orderly under the ruthless 
eye of inspection, every dish and fork in its place, and no extrane- 
ous scrap of colour or ornament visible, should then be trans- 
formed into the likeness of the bargain basement of a dry goods 
store was remarkable enough; yet that, after all, was only 
such a feat of transformation as was a daily commonplace in 
the organized life of ships. What was more remarkable, and 
not a little touching, was that men living such a life of unchang- 
ing routine and toil, cramped and crowded, poised insecurely 
between life and death, should think it worth while to add to 
their labours by building up for such a brief moment these 
childish structures of decorative rubbish. It was eloquent of 
the need there is in every heart to make festival at some time 
or other, and surely eloquent also of that enviable gift, one of 
the best which the bluejacket possesses, of making something 
out of nothing, of being happy with little, and of constructing 
out of the material of daily toil a bright-hued fabric of pleasure. 
As the line of officers struggled past the apparently endless 
succession of decorated tables, or a - the compliments of 
the season with their occupants, and here and there being 
obliged to taste some deadly dainty, words of critical apprecia- 
tion of this or that effect became inevitable ; and with them just 
a little delicate badinage, of a kind inconceivable at any other 
moment, but which never by @ hair’s breadth went beyond what 
the relaxations of the hour and the ‘ matelot’s’ inner sense 
of the fitness of things dictated. And, as in all human displays, 
the element of rivalry and competition was not absent, nor the 
pathos inseparable from the juxtaposition of some vast structure 
of ice and snow enshrining various objects of high value and 
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ingenuity, the effort of a prosperous and rather swanking mess ; 
end the feeble little collection of Christmas cards, home photo- 
graphs, encil cases, packets of sweet: and more or less cecora- 
tive articles of diet momentarily diverted from their destiny 
on the dinner-table itself, which rep-esented the effort of some 
small and poor mess whose membors were often in trouble 
with the master-at-arms, and whore joint exchequer had been 
heavily depleted by ‘stoppages.’ Bu’ on Christmas Day the 
defaulters’ bugle did not sound; there was respite for those 
who had trouble hanging over them; and a joke could even be 
cracked with the stern Rhadamanthus who would on the morrow 
whack out the due doses of 10A without turning a hair.” 


We should do an injustice to Mr. Young’s analysis of sensation 
under fire at the Dogger Bank by making extracts from it. 
We will end with his delightful account of how he assisted at 
a wordy duel between Lord Fisher and Mr. Churchill, the subject 
of controversy being whether Mr. Young should be allowed to 
write to the Press as an cye-witness with the Fleet :— 


‘“«* Besides,’ continued Lord Fisher, ‘ the Commander-in-Chief 
would never consent.’ 

‘Of course he would have to be consulted,’ said Winston. 
‘I don’t know what his views would be; but supposing that he 
did approve, would you still object ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lord Fisher, retiring on his second line of defence. 
‘The Press would never stand it; they'd be jealous, and say 
we were showing partiality and allowing one writer special 
privileges.’ 

‘Oh, I think I could manage the Press,’ said Winston, with a 
wave of the hand. 

‘Oh, IJ could manage the Press,’ said Lord Fisher, ‘ if that 
were all.’ And for an amazing moment these two potentates 
boasted to one another as to their respective powers of ‘ handling ’ 
the Press. 

‘So if that is all,’ continued Winston, ‘I do not think it would 
be « serious difficulty.’ 

Then Lord Fisher, at bay, was driven into his last strong- 
hold, and giving the table a mighty thump, he thundered, ‘I 
shall object as First See, Lord !’ end burst out into a great tirade. 
The Navy was everything we had in the world ; it stood between 
us and defeat end destruction; the whole of the Army might 
be wiped out to-morrow, and it would make no difference to the 
Iimpire, but if we touched the Navy and so on, with a great 
deal of anger and eloquence. To my embarrassment he suddenly 
turned to me at the end of his address (for it amounted to that) 
end asked, ‘ Don’t you agree with me?’ I said I did, but added 
that I did not quite see how the existence of the Navy depended 
on the people being kept in ignorance of its life and services, 
upon which he turned upon me, apparently boiling with wrath : 
‘Oh, you don’t, don’t you; and who asked you for your opinion, 
sir 2? 

‘You did, sir.’ 

‘Well, I'll rub your nose in your opinion, sir, and let me tell 
you that a certain person has got his eye on you; he does not 
at all approve of you being where you are—remember that !’ 

I felt that this was becoming childish, as well as rude; and 
os the First Lord hastily interposed with a red herring which 
drew the old man’s attention off me, I waited for a lull (I had 
been edging towards the door all the time) and said to Winston, 
‘If you do not want me any more, sir, perhaps I may be allowed 
to retire.’ Upon which the old man, Tike one emerging from a 
nerve-storm, turned to me, walked over and put his hand on 
my shoulder. 

‘I didn’t mean anything personal against you,’ he said. 
‘I entirely agree that if anyone were to do this work, you are 
the right man for it, and 1 shouldn’t consent to anyone else ; 
but I know it would never do; the Press would never stand it. 
And don’t mind what I said just now. I am always violent ! 
I was born violent ; I wouldn’t be weaned !’ ”’ 








CHINA, JAPAN, AND KOREA.* 
Mr. Biann’s new book on the Far East, which he revisited 
last year, is both interesting and opportune. During tht war 
we were too fully occupied in Europe to pay much attention 
to China, but with the return of peace it is apparent that Far 
Eastern questions can no longer be safely neglected. America 
is watching Japan very closely, and British-American relations 
are affected to no small extent by suspicions concerning the 
real aims of our Ally in Eastern Asia. Mr. Bland’s intelligent 
and accurate account of the present situation appears, therefore, 
at the right moment. His description of China confirms our 
worst fears. The establishment of a Republic in 1911 was 
taken by those who are blinded by words to mean that ancient 
China had wholeheartedly adopted modern Democracy and 
shed all its corrupt and inefficient ways. Mr. Bland finds, 
however, that under a Republic China has merely exchanged 
the rule of one set of despots in Peking for the still Jess satis- 
factory rule of a score of despots in the several provinces, each 
playing for his own hand and showing little respect for the 
central administration. The Republic brought civil war, 
which still continues between North and South; but Mr. Bland 
declines to take this war seriously, regarding it as a mere pretext 
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for the maintenance of large provincial armies by the various 
governors. The Parliament, he says, is a sham. “ Young 
China,” with its abundance of fine phrases from the West, is 
just as much absorbed in the pursuit of personal gain—partly 
through illicit traffic in opium—as were the mandarins of the 
old school. The professional politicians have accumulated 
enormous wealth under the Republic, and there is now no 
central power strong cnough to relieve them of a portion of it. 
The Peking Government are subsidized by Japan ; the Opposition 
professes a patriotic dislike of foreign influence, but would act 
in precisely the same way if it were in office. Mr. Bland says 
that the Imperial Court is still kept up, with all its time-honoured 
ritual, in the Manchu quarter of Peking, and that the young 
Emperor Hsuan Tung, now sixtecn, is being carefully educated 
for the throne which, the author firmly believes, he will ascend 
hereafter—if Japan thinks it desirable. Mr. Bland declares 
that the Chinese politicians look to the four Powers—Great 
Britain, America, France, and Japan—to assist in floating a 
large new loan. But if the money is not to be wasted the 
Powers must, he thinks, insist on the disbandment of the pro- 
vincial armies and on the proper auditing of the public works 
accounts. Meanwhile Japanese influence is ever extending. 
Four hundred Japanese officers are attached to China’s Northern 
armies “in fulfilment of the secret pact of 1918,” confirming 
demands which Japan made in 1915 but nominally withdrew. 
Mr. Bland found “ pillar-boxes of the Imperial (and quito 
independent) Japanese Post dotted about all over the capital.” 

Mr. Bland is alive to the urgency of the economic problem 
in Japan as well as in China. Both countries are solidly based 
on a patriarchal family system, which promotes large families and 
brings a rapid increase of the population. Japan with 57,000,000 
people—or 380 to the square mile—can no longer produce 
food enough for them all. The surplus population must emigrate 
or must find employment in the factories. Emigration has not 
solved the problem. In Manchuria and Mongolia and in Korea 
the Japanese farmers cannot compete with the Chinese and the 
Koreans, Mr. Bland describes in impressive phrases the out- 
flow of China’s millions over the plains once traversed by nomad 
Mongols. ‘ The peaceful invasion of Chinese settlers has been 
steadily advancing, at the rate of about four miles a year, 
making the wilderness to blossom as the rose; and the same 
process has been going on, only less methodically, in Eastern 
Siberia.” ‘‘ The province of Shantung alone, with its population 
of six hundred to the square mile, could probably fill up the 
whole of Eastern Mongolia in the lifetime of one generation.” 
The best Japanese emigrants are unable to work as hard and 
live as thriftily as these dogged Chinese peasants. Mr. Bland 
states that there were in 1918 less than half a million Japancee 
living outside Japan, Korea, and Formosa, and that in Korea, 
after ten years’ occupation, the Japanese colony had not 
increased by more than 200,000, though Chinese immigrants 
had multiplied rapidly. He infers, therefore, that Japan must 
develop her industries in order to feed her people, and to that 
end must secure special privileges in China both as a market 
for her goods and as a source of the raw materials which she 
needs. The military party in Japan—the Satsuma and Choshin 
Clans who control the State as they did fifty years ago—have 
worked for large annexations on the Asiatic continent; but 
the author thinks that the policy of the Liberal Party will 
prevail, in favour of commercial expansion as distinct from 
territorial expansion. In any event, Japan’s claim to special 
interests in Manchuria and Mongolia is “‘ part and parcel of a 
perfectly natural and consistent policy, for the furtherance of 
which the nation has fought two great wars, and for which, 
if needs be, it will fight again.” Mr. Bland says that the 
Japanese have modified their harsh policy in Korea, finding 
that it did not pay to try to assimilate the Koreans by force. 
From an economical standpoint the Japanese occupation has 
conferred immense benefits on the country. “So long as the 
European and American nations are not prepared to confine 
their activities within the limits of their own geographical 
frontiers, it is futile to expect Japan to withdraw from Korea.” 
Moreover. her withdrawal would not benefit the Koreans, who 
are wholly incapable of governing themselves, and who would 
suffer more under Korean rulers than they suffer under Japanese 
officials, Mr. Bland is not dazzled by mere words like “ self- 
determination.” 

The problem is how to bring about co-operation between 
Great Britain, America, and Japan in restoring peace and order 
in China, Mr. Bland sees the difficulties. He knows that 
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there-is a strong Jingo party in Japan, and that the Black 
Dragon Society, whose policy is “‘ Asia for the Asiatics ” under 
Japanese leadership, commands most influential support. On 
the other hand, he has observed “‘the increasing dislike shown 
by most Europeans for the Japanese.” The Marquis Saionji, 
on his return to Tokyo in 1919, publicly regretted that “ Japan 
had become a general object of distrust and misunderstanding, 
a fact not only deeply injurious to Japan, but very unfortunate 
for foreign nations whose policy in the Far East is influenced 
thereby.”” Mr. Bland found that the leading men in Japanese 
commerce lamented this widespread. ill-will, and hoped to 
avert the isolation of Japan by the renewal of the British- 
Japanese Alliance. The unscrupulous dealings of certain 
Japanese traders no doubt account for much ill-feeling ; but 
it is also suspected—rightly or wrongly—that Japan took 
advantage of Europe’s pre-occupation with the war to secure 
from China concessions which cannot be reconciled with the 
policy of “the open door” or with the recognition of China’s 
independence. For our part, we believe that these suspicions 
can be dissipated by frank dealing between the three Powers 
chiefly concerned. Mr. Bland points out that Japan was 
bitterly offended by Mr. Wilson’s refusal, at Versailles, to 
admit the principle of “racial equality,” without adding, as 
the President might have done, that the Japanese were excluded 
from America on economic and not on racial grounds. A 
Japanese may well ask why there must be an “open door” 
in Manchuria while the door is barred and bolted in California, 
though, of course, the two cases are not really parallel. But 
in the long run it will pay Japan to work in agreement with 
Great Britain and America, The Japanese merchant and 
manufacturer must always have a natural advantage over 
their Western rivals in the Chinese markets, whereas to strive 
for a monopoly by political means would be vain and disastrous 
for Japan, 





MODERN DEMOCRACIES.* 


Lorp Bryce has written a niost valuable book on Democracy 
at work. Only a practised veteran could have planned so large 
a work and executed it in such comprehensive detail, main- 
taining all the while the attitude of an impartial observer which 
made his American Commonwealth one of the ablest treatises 
ever written on any country. For years before the war Lord 
Bryce was travelling in the quest for exact information to supple- 
ment the innumerable printed authorities that he has used, and 
he has now set down his observations and conclusions in a book 
which, though very large—running to over twelve hundred 
pages—is extremely readable. He begins with general considera- 
tions on Democracy—the Rule of the Majority—its relation to 
Liberty, Equality, Education, the Press, and so on. Then he 
describes some Democracies, touching briefly on ancient Athens 
and on modern Spanish America and discussing at length, in 
a series of illuminating chapters, the modern governments of 
France, Switzerland, Canada, the United States, Australia and 
New Zealan’. Finally, in the last half of the second volume, 
to which readers will be tempted to turn first of all, he examines 
critically the results of Democratic rule, on its institutions and 
on the character of the peoples, and he considers the possible 
outcome of the tendencies which are seen to be at work. It 
will be noticed that he has expressly omitted Great Britain 
from his survey because he thought that no one would credit 
him with impartiality in treating the institutions of his own 
country. We regret the omission, for Great Britain is unques- 
tionably one of the most democratic countries in the world and 
has served as a model for all the rest except perhaps Switzer- 
land. On the other hand, the introduction of domestic politics, 
even by Lord Bryce, might have distracted the attention of 
some readers from the most instructiveand dispassionate chapters 
on the Dominions and the sister-nations which the British 
public needs to know better. The book as it stands can offend 
no susceptibilities at home. The author, as he says, has tried 
to record facts and to give explanations of facts rather than to 
propound theories or “the pessimism of experience” which 
leads him to wonder whether the present generation really cares 
about institutions at all. 

The salient quality of the book is its hopefulness. Democracy 
has many critics in these days, both on the Right and on the 
Extreme Left, but it is surely significant that a shrewd and 
experienced student of politics and history like Lord Bryce 


b By James Bryce (Viscount Bryce). 2 vols. Londen: 
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should conclude not only that Democracy has not failed b 
P » but 
also that as a form of government it has achieved a greater 
measure of success than any other. He admits its defectg 
candidly enough, and regrets in particular that the development 
of Democracy has not brought more able and unselfish men to 
the front. “ Never was it clearer than it is to-day that Nature 
shows no disposition to produce men with a greatness propor. 
tioned to the scale of the problems that they have to solve ”__ 
@ warning which the proposers of a World State would do well 
to consider. But we can only judge of a form of government 
by comparing it with other forms, and Lord Bryce reminds ys 
that modern Oligarchies, as in Russia, Austria, or Germany 
made a very poor showing in comparison with Western Demo. 
cracy when they were brought to the supreme test of war, 
Democracy assumes many shapes. It is not synonymous with 
Republicanism, for Great Britain is a Democracy, whereas many 
Republics are only military despotisms, like the so-called 
“Soviet Republic.” Lord Bryce analyses in a most instructive 
fashion the methods of his six selected Democracies and shows 
how widely they differ in various respects. He thinks, for 
instance, that Canada is in some ways more democratic than the 
United States; of Australia with her Labour Governments he 
says :— 

“ Australia has got no nearer than has any other country 
to solving the problem of government by the whole people 
with fairness to the whole people, but has given one more proof 
of what needed no proving, that a class dominant as a class 
will always govern in its own interest.” 

New Zealand, with “a people placed on a fertile soil under 
genial skies, protected by their remoteness from external attack, 
unhampered by the resentments of a troubled past and fitted 
by their intelligence and character to order life according to 
right reason,” seemed destined to be the ideal Republic of 
Plato or the Utopia of More, but even there “ the defects charac. 
teristic cf popular governments in older countries have appeared.” 
Again and again in his comparisons Lord Bryce comes back to 
Switzerland as the Democracy which has most nearly attained 
its ideals. There must be some connexion between this verdict 
and the fact that Switzerland is by far the smallest of the States 
passed in review. But the ancient Swiss traditions of self- 
government and the excellence of the Swiss system of national 
education have a great deal more to do with the success of the 
Swiss Democracy. Lord Bryce is by no means a convinced 
admirer of the Referendum and the Initiative as practised in 
the United States, but he shows that these two methods have 
been employed with discretion in Switzerland, and that the 
Referendum, especially, has proved of great benefit to the 
Swiss people. 

Lord Bryce insists on the importance of inducing a larger 
proportion of the citizens to take an active interest in political 
affairs. Most of the defects of Democracy may be traced to 
the indifference of the people and the unwillingness of the 
educated class to mix themselves up in the irksome business 
of popular government. “No government demands so much 
from the citizen as Democracy, and none gives so much back.” 
Again :— 

‘** Democracy is based on the expectation of certain virtues 
in the people and on its tendency to foster and further develop 
those virtues. It assumes not merely intelligence but an 
intelligence elevated by honour, purifie by sympathy, stimu- 
lated by asense of duty to thecommunity. It relies on the people 
to discern these qualities and choose its leaders by them. Given 
the kind of communal spirit which Rousseau expected, given 
the kind of fraternally religious spirit which Mazzini and the 
enthusiasts of his time e ted, self-government, having the 
moral forces behind it, would be a comparatively simple matter, 
living on by its unquestioned merits. . . . Thus the question of 
the permanence of Democracy resolves itself into the question 
of whether mankind is growing in wisdom and virtue, and with 
that comes the question of what Religion will be in the future, 
since it has been for the finer and more sensitive spirits the 
motive power behind Morality.” 

Lord Bryce is right in emphasizing the fact that popular self- 
government cannot be maintained save by eternal vigilance and 
by an incessant conflict with the baser human passions. He 
remarks on the irony with which Democracy has no sooner 
achieved an apparent triumph than it is confronted by a bitter 
enemy in Bolshevism, which seeks to overthrow it by “ bloody 
civil war.” He discusses in a few weighty but cautious pages 


the question whether Democracy can, as some think, be im- 
planted in Asiatic and African peoples, whose traditions are 
alien to the democratic idea and whose level of trained intelligence 
is very low. He admits that changes are coming about more 
rapidly than would have seemed pcssible a century ago, but 
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“it would be folly to set up full-blown Democracy.” If the 
Western nations with all their knowledge and experience find 
it hard to practise popular self-government, how should the 
backward peoples be expected todo so? This is no argument for 
maintaining despotism .n Russia or China, Persia or Turkey, 
put it is well to face the facts as Lord Bryce does. We have 
only touched on a few points in his remarkable book, which 
deserves close study and which will always be valued as a faithful 
picture of Democracy on the eve of the Great War. We cannot 
leave it without congratulating the venerable author on his 
mastery of facts, on his lucid arrangement of a mass of materials, 
and on the sagacity of his comments, 





PSYCHOLOGY.* 

WueEN we view the wreckage of the Great War, it is a pleasing 
diversion to seck amidst the ruin evidence of human progress. 
The search is indeed an arduous one, for on the material side there 
has been little but loss, while on the spiritual side there would 
seem to be increasing darkness, but we may hope that it is the 
darkness preceding the dawn. Too long, perhaps, has man 
concentrated his energies on the material side of life, and medicine 
had not escaped the influence of such an outlook, As Dr. 
Rivers says, Army medical officers were. prepared to combat 
bodily disease, to reduce to a minimum the dread effects of the 
weapons of war, but they were almost. wholly unprepared to 
deal with the effects of a great modern war on the minds of the 
soldier. Even for these a physical explanation was first sought, 
as indicated by the term “ shell-shock,” which continued to be 
used even when experience had shown that the majority of 
cases of mental disorder could not be connected with physical 
injuries to the brain. It is true that similar mental conditions 
met with in civil life had in the years immediately preceding 
the outbreak of the war been carefully studied psychologically 
by Freud and Jung and their followers, but the number of these 
was small, and they had been able to make but a slight impression 
on medical opinion owing partly to the ignorance and prejudice 
of the profession, but mainly because of Freud’s insistence 
on the psycho-sexual basis of the conditions met with in these 
cases. The war provided an almost limitless field of investiga- 
tion, and medical men, mostly quite unprepared by a previous 
training in which the study of psychology played no part, 
had perforce to reconsider their position and in their extremity 
to study afresh the despised work of Freud and his co-workers. 
Without accepting his views in their entirety, these fresh workers 
found that Freud’s theories provided a sound working basis for 
their treatment of many nervous conditions, and that by such 
treatment they weve frequently able to obtain results which 
seemed little less than marvellous. To the domain of psycho- 
therapeutics the war has certainly brought benefits, but at what 
a cost of human suffering ! 

For the moment there seems great danger of the pendulum 
swinging too far in the opposite direction, impelled thither by 
the extraordinary success that has been obtained in certain 
cases. Whereas but a few years ago a material explanation 
was sought for all our ailments, there is now a tendency to 
seek a psychical origin of many of our ills. No longer are we 
to cure dyspepsia by diet and drugs, no longer shall we seek a 
toxic cause for the sickness of the expectant mother; these, 


we are told, have their origin in a disturbance of the psyche, | 


and can be cured by suggestion or other psycho-therapeutic 
measure. There may be much truth in all this, The training 
of the older practitioners hardly qualifies them to express an 
opinion, but we shall be well advised to hurry slowly and not 
to take the plunge until we more fully understand the forces, 
with which we propose to deal. If disturbances of the mind, 
and by these we do not mean insanity. can produce such manifold 
and strange physical disturbances, it behoves us to be very 
careful how we attempt to interfere with such potent energy, 
and the public should at least be able to satisfy itself that the 
practice of psycho-therapeutics is in the hands of practitioners 
with an up-to-date knowledge of their subject. Perusal of the 
two books under review should convince the reader of the 
extraordinary complexity of the subject and the necessity of 
the warning we have given. 

The first thing that strikes the reader of these books is the 
important part the subconscious plays in our mental life, To 
_ * (1) Psychology and Psychotherapy. By William Brown, M.A., M.D. (Oxon, 
D.Sc. (Lond.). London: Edward Arnold. [8s. net.}——(2) Instinct and the 


Unconscious. By W. H. R. Rivers, M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.B.S. Cambridge: 
at the University Press, [16s. net.) 








the subconscious are relegated all memories which by the 
painful thoughts they give rise to or in other ways would 
interfere with our normal activities. Such memories may 
be wittingly or unwittingly suppressed. In either case they 
pass out of and are lost to consciousness. But although 
out of consciousness they may still exert an influence on 
our mental processes and in certain cases a very harmful 
one. To cure these harmful results it is necessary to bring the 
discarded memory back into consciousness. At first sight this 
may not seem a very useful proceeding, seeing that at one time 
in the individual’s life it seemed advisable to repress it, but the 
mind is unable to deal with an unconscious influence, whereas 
it can deal with a conscious one which, moreover, no longer causes 
such painful emotions as it did originally. Whether this be the 
true explanation, it is by this process of bringing the memories 
from the subconscious to the conscious that so many of these 
cases are permanently cured. The work is a lengthy one, 
requiring much patience and no little intelligence. How it is 
carried out by suggestion, hypnosis and psycho-analysis, 
including the study of dreams, is clearly and succinctly set out 
in Dr. Brown’s book,! wherein is also found a very readable 
exposition of Freud’s views. The book is one that can be recom- 
mended to all students of the subject. Many such students, 
possibly the majority, will be found outside the ranks of the 
medical profession, and to them a word of warning is necessary. 
Unacquainted with what had already been achieved for cases 
of nervous disorder before the present era of psycho-analysis, 
they will be prone to exaggerate the value of psycho-therapy. 
Such exaggeration will almost inevitably result in a reaction 
which may sweep aside or relegate to oblivion the work of the 
patient investigator. Festina lente / 

Dr. Rivers states in his introduction * that his purpose in writing 
is “ to bring functional disorders of the mind and nervous system 
into relation with the concepts concerning their normal mode 
of working which are held by the biologist and physiologist.” 
He writes clearly, being always most careful to explain the sense 
in which he uses any special term, a most necessary precaution 
in dealing with a little studied subject. What is meant, for 
instance, by “the unconscious’”’ as applied to experience is 
stated to be such experience as is not capable of being brought 
into the field of consciousness by any of the ordinary processes 
of memory or association. This is illustrated by the remarkable 
case of claustrophobia, or fear of confined spaces, in an army 
doctor originating from a terrifying experience in childhood, an 
experience which could only be recalled to consciousness by 
psycho-analysis and the study of dreams. For thirty years the 
memory had been suppressed, but although inaccessible to 
consciousness it had remained in the subconscious, and until 
again brought into consciousness adversely affected the 
individual’s life. 

But the interest of the book lies in its insistence on the necessity 
of suppression for the building up of the mind as we know it. 

Even our ordinary sensations are the product of suppression 
and synthesis, and in the development of instinct, which is not 
confined to the lower animals, suppression plays an important 
part. The life of such animals as at one time lead an aquatic 
existence, at another dwell on land, would, as the author suggests, 
be full of difficulties were it not for the power of suppressing 
unsuitable experiences or instincts. 

The manner of approaching the subject will be novel to most 
readers, but the book is an important contribution to the study 
of a difficult subject. 





EDUCATION AND THE ARMY.* 
“Our of the eater came forth meat, and out of the Army 
education.” 'The Master of Balliol’s remark seems as paradoxical 
as Samson’s riddle, but Lord Gorell shows in his interesting 
new book that it is the literal truth. A demand for education 
became manifest in the New Armies as the war went on. The 
demand began to be supplied by private initiative at home and 
in France. The higher authorities favoured the idea. In face 
of great difficulties the Armies after the Armistice, while in 
process of demobilization, were supplied with educational 
facilities. When the new Regular Army came into being, it 
had been decided, in the words of Sir Henry Wilson, “ to weave 
education into the life of the soldier.” ‘The creation of the 
Army Educational Corps last autumn opened a new era. In 
every battalion, wherever it is serving, part of the soldier's 


* Education and the Army. By Colonel Lord Gorell, London; H. Milford, 
[16s. net.]} 
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time is devoted to study, and the rank and file as well as the 
non-commissioned officers have to undergo examinations at 
intervals in the subjects which they have been taught. The 
commanding officer is held responsible for the mental as well 
as the physical training of his men—for their instruction in 
literary and scientific subjects as well as in military matters. 
The officers who teach and the men who are taught will benefit 
alike from this new and remarkable scheme for adult education, 
which has come into operation quietly and naturally. ‘ There 
is no reason,” as ono of the official pamphlets says, “‘ why the 
Army should not come to be regarded as the people’s university 
course.” The ex-soldier should at least be better qualified 
than ever before to take his place in the community as a worker 
and a citizen. 

Lord Gorell, to whose enthusiasm, persistence, and tact the 
new movement owes much, describes in detail its origin and 
development. We are glad to find that Army education was 
not imposed from above, but was a spontaneous growth from 
below. In 1917 the idea was “ in the air” and had occurred to 
many persons. ‘The military authorities of the Dominions took 
it up promptly. In England the Army Council had decided 
that the immature boys enlisted must have a course of elementary 
education under Army schoolmasters. But at Brocton Camp, 
Cannock Chase, Major (now Colonel) Lascelles, with the assist- 
ance of the Master of Balliol and the Rev. R. Brook, now Principal 
of Liverpool College, devised in the spring of 1917 a more 
interesting scheme of instruction for the young recruits, in 
their parade hours, and allowed the older men to attend, if 
they wished, in their leisure time. Captain (now Colonel) 
Egerton, on his transfer from Cannock Chase to Brentwood, 
introduced the new scheme to the 23rd Army Corps, with skilled 
civilian help, in the autumn of 1917. Simultaneously in France 
Brigadier-General (now Colonel) Bonham-Carter had arranged 
for Colonel Borden-Turner to travel about and give lectures on 
current topics to the troops. The lectures were so popular that 
the Young Men’s Christian Association was asked to organize 
lecture-tours, and then to supplement the Army classes for 
immature lads with unofficial classes for older men at the base 
depots. On the eve of the German offensive Lord Haig gave 
his hearty approval to these classes, and ordered the General 
Staff to draw up a scheme of education for the troops, “to 
give men a wider view of their duties as citizens of the British 
Empire, and to help men in their work after the war.” Major- 
General Guy Dawnay took up the question at once, and the 
order was issued on March 8th, 1918. The German attack 
delayed but did not extinguish the new scheme. In May, 1918, 
the War Office held a conference to consider the questicn, and 
in July it appointed the author to act as “the co-ordinating 
link’ between the work that was being done at homo and the 
work that had been begun in France and Flanders. Lord 
Milner, to whom Lord Gorell pays a special tribute, saw the 
importance of the question and expedited the issue of an Army 
Order in September, 1918, authorizing the new educational 
enterprise. The objections of the ‘Treasury and_ the 
opposition of a very few senior officers were overcome. Lord 
Gorell admits that he almost regretted the conclusion of the 
Armistice because his new organization was not ready to face 
the immense demand for educational facilities which came from 
all the armies as soon as fighting ceased. Much more might 
have been done if the new scheme had been launched a year 
sooner. Nevertheless, many thousands of men benefited by 
the primitive and incomplete arrangements which were made 
for their instruction at home and in the field during the winter 
of 1918-19 and through the period of demobilization. Leading 
civilian experts like Sir Robert Blair, Sir Henry Hadow, and 
Professor Findlay and many others gave their services un- 
grudgingly, and the soldiers were eager to turn their minds from 
war to the studiesof peace. Even in ice-bound Murmansk and in 
Mesopotamia classes were organized for the troops in occupation. 

Lord Gorell describes the elaborate organization which was 
set up for the Army of the Rhine, with its three central colleges 
for technical training and a network of classes. The difficult 
and somewhat disheartening task of providing classes for armies 
elsewhere that were rapidly being broken up was manfully faced, 
though the expert teachers as well as the students were dis- 
appearing all the time as they were returned to civil life. Finally, 


when the Army began to resume its normal proportions, Mr. 
Churchill took up the matter and decided, firmly and wisely, 
that education should henceforth be a part of the military 
routine, The Army schoolmasters were merged in the new 








Army Educational Corps, a number of officers were trained as 
instructors, courses were drawn up, and in June, 1920, the 
Royal Warrant giving full authority to the new system was 
issued, thanks in no small measure to the hearty support of 
Sir Henry Wilson. Throughout his book Lord Gorell testifies 
to the broad and enlightened views which he found prevailing 
in high quarters in the War Office. Nothing could be less true 
than the belief that good soldiers are necessarily narrow and 
reactionary in their ideas. It is important to mention this, 
because it is a guarantee that the educational system will have 
every possible chance of succeeding. Much will depend on the 
regimental officer, but he has never failed us yet. Apart from 
the immense advantages of an educated Army, it is clear that 
the officers, who have to teach, will be brought into still closer 
contact with their men, and that the new relations should 
strengthen the best kind of discipline which is founded on respect 
and confidence. Lord Gorell’s book deserves attentive reading, 
It will help the movement for which he has done so much by 
making it intelligible. 





BOOKS ON ART.* 

THERE is much entertainment to be derived from Mr. Edwards’ 
book on Things which are Seen,! but perhaps not of the kind 
intended by the author. For instance, we are provided with a 
table of precedence of the arts as though we were giving a party 
and did not know in what order to send them in to dinner. As 
the author is an architect, it does not surprise us to see painting 
and sculpture put lowest at the feast, but what will his brethren 
say to the best places being reserved, in the following order, 
for Human Beauty, Manners, and Dress? The reason for this 
precedence apparently is that the man in the street places them 
in this order, with house- building next and painting and sculpture 
last ; and the man in the street is the chosen guide of Mr. Edwards, 
who indeed seems to be a worthy representative of that 
abstraction. 

Literature is not classified, nor is music, but some of the 
remarks about music would have us believe that marches and 
musical comedy are the summits of the art. This is a kind of 
book which will delight the young and earnest people who take 
pleasure in discussing art in the abstract, but who avoid looking 
at its actual manifestations because they have not the special 
sense which alone can make works of art understood and beloved. 

The fourth volume of Mr. Ward’s history of painting * deals 
chiefly with the Venetians. As an illustration of Sebastiano del 
Piombo he has given us a detail from a picture at Venice which 
shows how fine a sense of beauty the painter had when he was 
content to paint Venetian “ bellezze” and had not yet tried on 
the robes of the giants he was to encounter later when he went to 
Rome. The schools of Padua, Bologna, Ferrara, and Verona 
also are described in this volume. 

Mr. Kaines Smith has written a little book* to help people 
to appreciate pictures. His experience as a lecturer at the 

National Gallery enables him to do his work excellently, and he 
has helped not only the unlearned but also those whose devotion 
to particular schools is so great that they find difficulty in appre- 
ciating things apparently hostile to their own specially beloved 
favourites. The section of the book dealing with French art 
has some exceedingly interesting critical estimates of the French 
outlook with its logical egoism. How well put is the following 
“It is not so much himself, as his ideal of himself, that the 
French painter puts into his picture, the abstract quality for 
which he feels the most sympathy.” 

It is disappointing to find such a small number of painters 
and pictures noticed in Black's Dictionary.‘ A dictionary that 
was in any sense complete would be of the greatest use. For 
instance, each school might form a separate volume in which 
could be found every painter of that school and all his works. 
It would, of course, be a laborious undertaking, but a worthy 
adjunct to Mr. Witt’s library of photographs. At home the 
student would consult the dictionary, which need contain no 
great amount of detailed description, and afterwards Mr. Witt’s 
shelves. 





MR. CONRAD’S MISCELLANEA.t+ 


Mr. ConraD calls his new book a process of tidying up, and says 
that he has collected these papers in the spirit in which one 


* (1) Things which are Seen. By A. Trystan Edwards. London: Philip 
Allan. {18s.]——{2) History and Methods of Modern Painting, Vol. IV. By 
James Ward, London: Chapman and Hall. [15s.}——3) Looking at Pictures. 
By 8. C. Kaines Smith. London: Methuen. [6s. pot 4) wi Diction- 

ack. 


% Pictures, Edited by Randall Davies. London: . 6d.) 
“ ‘otes on Life dnd Letter . By Joseph Conrad. London: Dent. [9s. net.] 
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might arrange a shelf in a cupboard—largely with the idea of 
taking stock. It will probably serve the needs of Mr. Conrad’s 
readers in the same way. We mean that it adds a ray to the 
light in which we must read Mr. Conrad’s romances. It is a 
book full of explanation to the lover of Mr. Conrad’s novels. 
For instance, in writing of Henry James, he gives a beautiful 
apologia for the art of fiction, a sort of modern version of 
Miss Austen’s laughing championship in Northanger Abbey. 
“ Creative art,” he says, “is magic. It is for the enlightenment 
of mankind who are individually penned down by the conditions 
of their existence to the contemplation of insignificant facts.” 

Not less interesting and, above aii, curious as coming from 
a man of so much subtlety of mind, are the articles in which he 
discusses the conduct of sailors of the Mercantile Marine during 
the war. The morality expressed is simple and austere—that 
of Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty. 

Men of science tell us that the sea isin reality the stable element. 
Its temperature varies within a comparatively small range. 
Again, it is the land that rises and falls, not the sea that encroaches 
or recedes; and in his discussion of the duty of the sea Mr. 
Conrad has voiced an equal moral stability. For us the “ eternal 
altars tilt and tumble.”” So many duties have been unmasked 
that the younger generation often feel bewildered and cannot 
tell where their duty lies or doubt the existence of duty or of 
anything to which they may properly be dutiful. Is the ship 
a microcosm ? Is it easier to know our duty at sea because 
of the smallness of the world of the ship, and because we can see 
the ramified consequences of our acts in little? And are Mr. 
Conrad’s plain sea-morals right ? The younger gencration would 
g:ve a good deal to be assured that it is so. 

There is a great deal more that is delightful in the book— 
for example, Mr. Conrad’s discussion of what he calls “ hired 
books * and of the interactions of ignorance and hatred. 





THE GLAMOUR OF PROSPECTING.* 

Most people would imagine that the glamour of prospecting for 
diamonds lay in the discovery of them. Discovery and thereby 
casy riches are the only rewards valued by the diamond digger. 
Mr. Cornell was no doubt glad enough to welcome the rewards 
when they came, but for him the glamour of his enterprises in 
South Africa lay only partly inthem. “* What gave me ‘ diamond 
fever,’ ” he tells us, ‘I don’t pretend to say. Certainly I have 
no love for the cut and finished article, and nothing would induce 
me to wear it; but for the rough stone and for the rough life 
entailed in searching for it I have always had a passion.” For 
him the life of the prospector is one spent in the wilds, “with 
the sand for a couch and the stars for a ‘ceiling.’ Any hardships 
that attend the life are “ richly compensated for by the glorious 
freedom and adventure of the finest of outdoor lives.” The 
prospector, Mr. Cornell claims, is the true pioneer. “ His pick 
and hammer open up the wild places of the earth (usually to 
the benefit of those who follow him more than to his own), and 
in the rush for ‘fresh scenes and pastures new’ which will 
inevitably follow the war he will be a factor of importance ” : 

“‘ The ideal prospector is born, not made. He may be versed 
in geology and mineralogy and excel with the blow-pipe, but 
unless he has the love of wild places in his bones he will never 
fulfil his purpose. He must be an ‘adventurer’ in the older 
and honourable sense of the word; often, unfortunately, he 
‘fills the bill’ in a more sordid sense. He should be able to 
ride, shoot, walk, climb and swim with the best; indeed, if 
he still exists in the future he will probably also need to fly. 
And the wilds must callhim. ‘ Something hid behind the ranges ! 
Go and look behind the ranges !’ as Kipling has it. That is the 
true spirit of the prospector ; he must love his work or he will 
never succeed in it.” 

If anything could discourage the base prospector out only for 
diamonds Mr, Cornell’s book should surely do so, for we cannot 
discover that he, through all the arduous undertakings he 
describes, found one diamond. Search after search was 
fruitless ; one hopeful enterprise after another proved a wild 
goose chase, and the travellers returned with funds exhausted, 
clothes in rags, and tools lost or broken. But for the true 
prospector as Mr. Cornell sees him the book should be an 
inspiration. Fever and thirst in great waterless deserts; 
adventures with leopards and puff adders in wild mountain 
passes; difficulties with hostile natives and treacherous guides 
are a few of the “little disadvantages ” encountered, and such 
incidents as those of the swarm of scorpions and the cave of 
baboons would have been appreciated by Sindbad. But Mr. 


* The Glamour of Prospecting. By F. C. Cornell. London: Fisher Unwin. 
[2l1s. net.] 





Cornell was amply compensated for all this by the interest of his 
excursjons into little known districts of Africa—Namaqualand, 
the falls of the Orange River, the Kalahari Game Preserve, 
and isolated, wind-swept outposts on the old boundary of 
German South-West. Many of these districts, as he points 
out, have since the war been brought more in touch with 
travellers, but enough still remains of mystery and adventure 
in that strange land to beckon those who have in them the 
spirit of the pioneer. 





FICTION. 


THE HEEL OF ACHILLES.* 

Tue lady who translated her real name into the pen-name of 
Delafield has never quite so openly indulged her sense of irony 
as in the new book which she has called The Heel of Achilles. 
The whole novel consists of a character study of the heroine, 
Lydia Raymond, whose career is followed from the time she 
is twelve years old to the wedding day of her only daughter. 
Lydia is an egoist of so subtle a variety that she simulates the 
Christian virtues in order that she may enjoy the pleasures of 
popularity, and until she comes to the acid tests of marriage 
and maternity she is completely successful in imposing on her 
home circle. There is, however, one exception, her grand- 
father, a cynical old gentleman who makes a tacit but unholy 
alliance with his little granddaughter to mock at the rest of 
the world. Lydia as a child imbibes and acts on much of his 
cynical wisdom, and the first lesson which he gives her when 
she is trying to persuade him to let her go to school remains 
with her for the whole of her life. Grandpapa asks Lydia for 
the newspaper which his daughter has taken away, promising 
to bring it back in the evening. Lydia says she cannot produce it. 

““* You can’t ?’ said Grandpapa, in a voice that contrived to 
be terrible, although it was so small and high-pitched: ‘ Don’t 
talk nonsense! There’s no such thing as can’t. There’s won't, 
if you like.’ * There’s no such thing as can’t,’ said Grand- 
papa, truculently. ‘Just you take hold of that end don’t 
you ever forget it. Never place any reliance on a person who 
says can’t. Let ’em say they won’t—or they don’t want to— 
that may be true. The other isn’t. Anybody can do anything, 
if they only make up their minds to it.’” 


Lydia for the first time contrives to get her own way from 
her grandfather. Later on, her schooling finished, she wishes 
to go to London and earn her living, and again has a confi- 
dential interview with her cynical ancestor, telling him that she 
really wants his advice :— 


*** Advice is cheap,’ said Grandpapa. ‘A great many people 
say they want it, especially women. What they really want, 
Lydia, is an opportunity for telling some one what they have 
already decided to do. They can say afterwards: ‘“‘ Oh, but 
so-and-so and I talked it all over and he advised me to do such- 
and-such.”” You.mark my word, no one ever yet asked advice 
whose mind wasn’t more or less made up already.’ 

To take the bull by the horns was always the best way of 
dealing with Grandpapa. 

‘Well, I haven’t yet made up my mind, Grandpapa, that’s 
why I want to talk to you.’ 

‘So that I can advise you to do whatever you want to do ?’ 
satirically demanded Grandpapa. ‘ Well, my dear, you know 
me well enough to know that I shan’t do that. Talk away.’ 

Thus encouraged, Lydia began. 

‘I am seventeen, Grandpape.’ 

She pretended not to hear Grandpapa’s cheerful ejaculation. 
‘Only seventeen, my dear? Quite a child, then.’ 

‘I shall be eighteen by the time I leave school next month, 
and there'll be my future to think about. I know Miss Glover 
means to give me a chance of a junior mistress-ship, or I suppose 
I could get a post as governess, as Aunt Beryl is always suggesting. 
It would be a pity to waste all my education at dressmaking 
or anything like that, though I suppose I could take up something 
of the sort. Only really I feel as though I’d rather use my 
head than my hands. Of course, I like anything to do with 
figures, and Mr. Almond seemed to think that I shouldn’t have 
any difficulty in getting into the Bank here.’ 

She paused. 

‘Well,’ said Grandpapa, ‘ you’ve told me all the things you 
don’t mean to do. Now tell me what you've really decided.’ ” 
Again she gets her own way and obtains a position as accountant 
in London, living at a boarding house, the inhabitants of which 
afford Miss Delafield an opportunity for a series of those finely 
etched studies of commonplace people in which she delights. 
Finally, after an unfortunate love affair, Lydia changes her 
situation for a private secretaryship to a Jewish financier, whose 
wife encourages her to write a successful little novel. 

In this part of the book Blcomsbury falls into the back- 
ground, and we have another series of studies of semi- “‘smart”’ 
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society, but these are not so detailed or so original as the portraits 
of the inhabitants of the boarding-house. This engagement 
ends in catastrophe and the involving of Lydia in the scandal 
which overtakes the family of the financier. A young clergy- 
man who meets her in the course of her work comes to her 
rescue; sho shortly becomes Mrs. Damerel, and it must be 
confessed that from this moment the story is notso convincing 
as before. Lydia does not fit into the frame of a country 
rectory, which is natural enough, but what is not sonatural is 
that though her husband is erftirely disillusioned she should 
make such a great success of her réle of clergyman’s wife. It 
does not seom possible that so self-centred a being should do 
well in parish matters, in which to be successful at least a sub- 
stratum of truth and honesty is requisite. However, when 
Lydia has become once more the centre of attraction through 
being a widow, life is thoroughly revenged on her, for she is 
quite unable to manage her relations with her onlychild. And 
now she finds the truth of the prophecy made by a sharp-sighted 
Cockney shopgirl early in her career, that should she ever begin 
to love she would find herself in a very weak position :— 

“** But I’m very sorry for you,’ says Rosie Graham, ‘ when 
you once do begin to care for somebody—I don’t mind who it 
—. be. . What I mean is that you'll do it so jolly 
b ly. You've never cared for anybody ut yourself, and you 
won't even know how to begin.’’ 

Although Lydia sacrifices herself to her daughter, Jennie up 
to her very early marriage dislikes her and is afraid of her. 
Roland Valentine, too, the masterful young airman, who insists 
on becoming engaged to the girl after two interviews and marry- 
ing her before he goes to France, makes Lydia feel for the first 
time that her day is over, and that she has met some one who 
completely refuses to follow her wishes and fails to bemoved by 
her strength of character. She rushes to the old rector of the 
parish, who makes clear to her that there is a further stage in 
the art of loving than that of carrying the burden of the 
beloved :— 

“* Beyond that there is a greater immolation. That of 
relinquishing the privilege of suffering to another, and accepting 
the pain of watching that suffering.’ 

There is a certain strong sense of inner conviction that strikes 
with a pang as that of birth, through the very soul, and which 
is experienced but once or twice in a lifetime. 

Such a pang struck through Lydia now. 

It was this, then, that they had all been trying in their varying 

to tell her. 

ennie with her inarticulate, struggling rebelliousness, that 
held all the blundering ungraciousness of a young, blind thing 
still unaware of its own objective—Roland Cuisine, with his 
strong, personal resentment on behalf of his love, and his hard, 
new-world standards of independence; Joyce Damerel, with 
her narrow, inflexible judgments and personality antagonistic 
to Lydia’s; old Lady Lucy, with the conventional shibboleths 
of her creed and her generation, that yet stood for selflessness 
and high courage ; unt Beryl, with her simple, matter-of- 
fact statement of a truth evidently accepted by her without 
question: ‘Jennie has to live her own life, . . it’s more 
sacrificing yourself that I meant—sacrificing your own feelings, 
like.” 

They had all meant the same po silly, ill-advised 
Aunt ae grumbling at the tardy independence of her 
middle-aged daughter, and yet acquiescing in it with the rueful 
finality: ‘We must just make the best of our shelf now we're 
on it.’ Even, incredibly enough, poor, forgotten, unaltered 
Maria Nettleship, with her uneloquently expressed realization 
of having been spared the strange, paradoxical, immeasurable 
suffering of love, that in the ultimate analysis meant the relin- 
quishment of suffering to the beloved.” 

And this is the moral of the book, which, strange asit will 
seem to readers of Miss Delafield’s former work, is really a 
treatise on the art of loving, or rather a description of “how not 
to do it.” For once the author has had an object, and is not 
concerned with drawing illuminating portraits to illustrate the 
foibles of human nature. The portraits are all there given with 
the merciless cynicism to which The War Workers and The 
Pelicans have accustomed us, but this time there is something 
beyond. Whether the mixture is a complete success can only be 
judged by each individual reader. 


de 





Woman. By Magdeleine Marx. Translated by A. 8, 
Seltzer. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—One comes to the 
actual text of Mile. Marx’s book somewhat dazed and deafened 
by the clanging chorus of commendation which has been collected 
in front of it. Loud, insistent phrases, culled from reviews of 
the French edition by M. Barbusse and Mr. Bertrand Russell, 
Dr. Brandes and “Stefan Zweig,” are thrown at one as one 
enters the cover. ‘I have no hesitation in applying to it the 
words 


‘genius’ and ‘ masterpiece’ (we pause a moment to 








wonder to what kind of person or thing both those particular 
words could be applied).” “‘ It is with deep emotion that I read 
this magnificent, courageous book. Here for the first time is 
the truth told about women.” (This from Mr. Russell.) “An 
admirable book, original, profound, daring.” (Georg Brandes.) 
It is all a little intimidating,and we turn on. But straight in 
our path lies a truly terrific introduction by M. Henri Barbusge 
beginning with: “ A splendid book, in which a soul lives so pro. 
foundly human and so purely feminine that any words of intro. 
duction seem leaden and intrusive.” All the same he goes on 
in tremendous fashion for a couple of pages, to end with: “ [¢ 
is a powerful, a rebel, a virgin work, and it ranks Magdeleing 
Marx among the loftiest poets of our age.” Thoroughly cowed, 
we look at the next page. It is headed Contents. Book [, 
“ Being Born”’; Book IL, “ Being” ; Book III., “ Becoming.” 
With an uneasy feeling that from its title Book LI. ought to 
be read before Book II. (horrid thought, should all the most 
modern books be read backwards? this would explain much), 
but supposing that it must be all right really, we again turn over, 
This time really and truly wehavecome tothe text. It begins :— 


“The sun was beginning to shine. 
I had been walking and walking. ... 


” 


This, at any rate, is less hectoring than the introductions, and 
we begin, albeit timidly, to read. And then a really rather 
remarkable thing happens. We go on reading—we finish the 
book. In spite of all that artillery barrage of prefaces, it is 
a very interesting book. Whether or not “ behind the human 
figure of the woman in it you see the whole of feminine humanity 
and the eternal lot of womanhood” (as “Stefan Zweig” 
remarks), we cannot say. But we do know that we find it very 
absorbing reading, and at the end certainly seem to understand 
a good deal more about the particular type of Frenchwoman 
who is portrayed. 





POETS AND POETRY. 





VOICE AND VERSE. 
Some time ago we discussed in these columns the relations 
between verse and music, but did not carry our consideration 
much beyond the unquestionable fact that there is something 
wrong in such settings as, let us say, “ Rule, Britannia,” which 
we then took as an example :— 

“The na-tions no-—o-o-o-—ot so blessed a-a-a—as thou 
Some modern poets are of opinion that music is always more or 
less inimical to poetry when it is coupled with it ; they would have 
us say our lyrics and sing ‘* Do, Ray, Me,” or sing in an uncom- 
prehended foreign language which is the same thing. On the 
other hand, the Hammersmith production of T'he Beggar's Opera 
undoubtedly shows us music and words which are insignificant 
apart, but which joined together form a whole that is irre- 
sistible. When we come to print it, there is really nothing in 
such a song as this without its melting air :— 

“Tf the heart of a man is oppressed with cares, 

The mist is dispelled if a woman appears ; 

Like the notes of a fiddle, she sweetly, sweetly 

Raises the spirits and charms our ears.” 
And musicians say that there is very little in the melting air 
without the seductive words. Together they are,as the young 
lady in Fielding would say, “ pure.” 

The present writer happened to be at the Steinway Hall 
recently when Miss Grace Crawford sang a number of 
“modern English songs” and also a “rout for mezzo-soprano 
solo, string quartet, harp, wood-wind, glockenspiel, and side- 
drum ” :— 

“This work is intended to give the idea of the noisy jolli- 
fication of a crowd, ‘ rout’ being used in its old sense of revelry. 
The singer is given disjointed syllables to sing, such as an observer 
might hear, as he looked down on the Carnival beneath, from an 
open window.” 

Here, then, was an example of a voice performing music divorced 
from words, and immediately after the audience was able to 
compare the effect of this with music set to the words of Dekker, 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, Richard Barnefield, and Miss Frances Corn- 
ford. Only once in a while did the poet and musician agree. 
Lord Berners’ music made too much of a pleasing, indistin- 
guished “ Lullaby” of Dekker’s. Mr. Eugene Goossens tried 
to be onomatopoeic with Richard Barnefield’s “Philomel” ; the 
beginning of it alone was effective :— 

“As it fell upon a day 
In the merry month of May, 
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hua 
Sitting in a pleasant shade 
Which a grove of myrtles made, 
Beasts did leap and birds did sing, 
Trees did grow and plants did spring.” 


go far, 80 good—a delightful tripping tune. 
“Everything did banish moan 
Save the nightingale alone: 
She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Lean’d her breast up till a thorn 
And there sung the dolefull’st ditty, 
That to hear it was great pity.” 
All this woe Mr. Goossens took far too seriously, and later on 
when the poet mourns with her :— 
“Ah! thought I, thou mourn‘st in vain, 
None takes pity on thy pain: 
Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee, 
Ruthless beasts they will not cheer thee ; 
King Pandion he is dead, 
All thy friends are lapp’d in lead” ; 
he takes the affair almost aw grand tragique. The fact is, of 
course, that the rhythmical changes of the verse itself is quite 
emphasis enough for the mild academic passion of the poem. 
Sir Thomas Wyatt’s “ Appeal” has real passion, and of this 
Mr. Eugene Goossens as the composer and Miss Grace Crawford 
as the singer made full use. Was it not also partly successfully 
wedded to the music because, like the lyrics in The Beggar's 
Opera, it has a rather unsatisfactory flat rhythm of its own ?— 
** And wilt thou leave me thus, 
That hath given thee my heart 
Never for to depart, 
Neither for pain nor smart: 
And wilt thou leave me thus ? 
Say nay! Say nay!” 

Miss Frances Cornford’s delicate “The Ragwort ” was largely 
swamped by Mr. Arthur Bliss’s music, but “‘ The Dandelion ” 
(by the same author and set by the same composer) was an 
admirable example of a happy alliance between voice and 
verse :— 

“The children with their simple hearts, 

The lazy men that come in carts, 

The little dogs that lollop by, 

They all have seen its shining eye ; 

And every one of them would say 

They never saw a thing so gay.” 
Here again the rhythm is not intrinsically strong, and therefore 
the poem proved ductile to the music. Mr, Bliss has even been 


bold enough to introduce repetition into the words: this, 
instead of being disagreeable, was delightful. For “The 


Dandelion,” of which we have quoted the second verse, is a 
very tightly packed, short poem, and we were glad to have 
“simple hearts, simple hearts” and “little dogs that lollop 
by, lollop by, lollop by.” One would say at a venture that Mr. 
Bliss was fond of poetry, for even in this very well finished 
little poem there are weak places, and he did not, with 
the usual fiendish pleasure of musicians, pounce upon these, 
dwell upon them, and draw them cut until the unfortunate 
listener squirmed with the verbal infelicities ; no, he covered 
them up almost as would an intelligent reader. He was, of 
course, very much assisted in so doing by Miss Grace Crawford, 
who, though possessing a big and admirable voice, yet sang with 
delightful humour and dramatic effect. It would be interesting 
to compare a larger number of poets’ “songs for music”? and 
of composers’ music for songs to find out what is the way to 
produce a whole which is satisfactory to poet and to musician. 

What is the system of composition of the Welsh Penillion ? 
We fancy inquiry would reveal that the proper method is that of 
music first and words afterwards, as in The Beggar’s Opera, and 
of an unemphasized rhythm for the verse. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.| 





A Lady Doctor in Bakhtiariland. By Elizabeth N. MacBean 
Ross. (Leonard Parsons. 7s. 6d. net.)—The late Miss MacBean 
Ross was one of the British doctors who, in fighting the typhus 
epidemic in Serbia, fell a victim to the disease. Before the war 
she had worked for some years in Persia, first in Isfahan and 
then among the wild tribes in the hills between Isfahan and 
the head of the Persian Gulf. As a Highlander Miss MacBean 
Ross took a sympathetic interest in the Bakhtiari, whom she 
compared to the Highlanders of the fifteenth century in their 
primitive self-sufficiency, their clannishness, and their- inter- 
minable quarrels and intrigues. Her account of them is fresh 





and interesting; she ventured to differ from Lord Curzon in 
regard to several details—stating, for instance, that ‘‘ Bakhi- 
tiari” applies only to the members of the ruling families, their 
wives, children, and armed retainers. She had a high opinion 
of the Bakhtiari women; but she did not think that the men, 
for all their vigour and bravery, could regenerate Persia. Before 
the war they were strong partisans of Great Britain as against 
Russia. The author says that the famous Bakhtiari carpets 
are made in the chiefs’ houses by the wives of the servants or 
villagers. “They are forced to work from sunrise to sunset 
whether they like it or not. They get their food given them 
and one or two tomans when the carpet is finished—often a 
period of five to six months—according to whether the Bibi 
[the chief’s wife] is pleased with the result or not.”’ 








Last Sunday was kept as a French national festival in honour 
of St. Joan of Arc, with the full concurrence of the French 
Government. The patriotic girl was canonized by the Pope 
a year ago. We are interested to receive from the Rev. A, H. 
Fletcher, of Merrow Rectory, Guildford, a pamphlet setting 
forth an appeal to the women of the diocese of Winchester 
for a memorial to St. Joan of Arc in Winchester Cathedral. 
Mr. Fletcher recalls the melancholy fact that the English 
forces of occupation aided and abetted the Burgundian clergy 
who were primarily responsible for St. Joan’s death, and that 
Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, sat among her clerical 
judges. There is much to be said for the erection at Winchester 
of a statue of the young French girl who exemplified the virtue 
of patriotism in its highest and purest form. 


When Tennyson wrote in Jn Memoriam :— 
“The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mists, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go ”’— 
he was not merely borrowing from Heraclitus, but was 
anticipating the new theory of “The Circulation of the Earth’s 
Crust,” which is expounded by Colonel Tandy of the Survey 
of India in the Geographical Journal for May. Colonel Tandy 
repudiates our “crude natural bias” in favour of the belief 
that the earth’s crust is inert and rigid, and he makes out a 
very plausible case for the assumption that the earth’s crust 
is extremely mobile, under the combined influences of pressure 
and heat. 


The Pottery and Porcelain Factories of China. By A. L. 
Hetherington. (Kegan Paul, 10s. 6d. net.)—Collectors will be 
interested in this list of Chinese potteries arranged according 
to provinces and to dynasties,and still more in the accompanying 
map on which the factories are marked in green, red, or brown 
according to their age. The map, of course, fails to emphasize 
the supremacy of Ching-te-chen, which has been the Pottories 
of China for the best part of a thousand years, and which has 
produced most of the finest porcelain. On the other hand, 
the map shows how many smaller factories there were, especially 
in the northern and eastern provinces, and to a less extent in 
the south, where Canton was a pottery centre in the earliest 
times. 


Nature All the Year Round. By J. Arthur Thomson. (Pilgrim 
Press. 12s. 6d. net.)—Professor Thomson, a learned naturalist 
who is also a most engaging writer, has prepared this book of 
“nature talks’’—one for each week in the year—to interest 
young people in their living surroundings. Nothing could be 
better of its kind. The facts are accurately stated ; the style is 
simple and clear. Moreover, the illustrations by Miss Alice M. 
Davidson are drawn with unusual care, and are large enough in 
scale to be intelligible to children. The subjects are arranged 
according to the seasons. We may instance the sections dealing 
with birds’ nests, a country walk in May, spiders’ webs, colours 
of animals, and the body as an engine, as examples of Professor 
Thomson’s rare skill in description and in the exposition of 
scientific principles. 





Days and Nights of Salmon- Fishing in the Tweed. By William 
Scrope. The Fly-Fisher’s Entomology. By Alfred Ronalds. 
Edited by H. T. Sheringham. (H. Jenkins. 15s. net each.)— 
Anglers will welcome these handsome reprints of two famous 
angling books. Each of them contains many capital illustra- 
tions, some of them in colour, and each has a valuable introduc- 
tion by the Fishing Editor of the Field. Scrope’s book, which 
first appeared in 1843, is admirably written and may be read 
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with interest even by those who never wield a rod. Mr. Shering- 
ham discusses the changes in the Tweed since Scrope’s day, 
and shows what might be done to improve the fishing if the 
river were properly administered. In the Wye, the Wye 
Fisheries Association, by controlling the estuary netting, has 
increased the catch tenfold and yet left many more fish in the 
river. Excessive netting and pollution are the great evils that 
have to be overcome in most rivers. Ronalds’s book which 
was published in 1836 appeared before the dry fly came into 
vogue, but it is still of great practical value. Mr. Sheringham’s 
intreduction serves to place Ronalds in his due relation to the 
progress of the art; the editor also adds an appendix on some 
modern flies, which, like the rest, are properly illustrated. 


The Press and the General Staff. By Neville Lytton. (Collins, 
15s. net.) —Mr. Lytton’s account of his war experiences from 1914 
when he enlisted in a Sussex battalion to the Armistice and the 
occupation of Cologne is well written and highly interesting ; 
his own thoughtful drawings of typical scenes at the front 
increase the value of the book. During the Battle of the Somme 
he was transferred to G.H.Q. to organize a foreign Press mission. 
He was so successful that M. Painlevé, he says, complained that 
the French papers gave far better accounts of what the British 
armies were doing than of the French operations. The French 
editors retorted that the British armies gave the correspondents 
more facilities for doing their work. In the winter of 1916-17 
Sir Douglas Haig gave an interview to the foreign journalists, 
whose reports, when somewhat indiscreetly censored and 
badly translated, gave a very false impression of what he had 
said. ‘The rumpus was so great that it seemed as if Haig 
might lose his command.” Mr. Lytton was ordered to appear 
before the War Cabinet, when “ Lloyd George appeared to be 
in a towering passion,” and Mr. Balfour saved the situation by 
his courtesy and tact. “Sir William Robertson said nothing 
during the meeting, but before dismissing me he said, ‘ You see 
what I have to put up with every day.’” Mr. Lytton then 
appealed to Lord Northcliffe, who ‘“ undoubtedly maintained 
Haig where he was.” The author describes very clearly the 
organization of the Press service with the armies, as it developed 
when he took charge of all the correspondents, British, Allied, 
and neutral. It was a co-operative enterprise, in which the 
Staff and the journalists pooled all the information that they 
had gathered ; before each attack the Chief of Staff explained 
his plans and intentions to the correspondents and never had 
his confidence abused. Mr. Lytton speaks his mind freely on 
many controversial points, as well as about various commanders, 
among whom he ranks Lord Plumer first as a soldier. Though 
he was so well informed, he is no more able than the rest of us to 
explain why General Gough was not reinforced from home 
before Ludendorff’s great attack. Mr. Lytton thinks that by 
“a bit of Press camouflage,” the assertion that we knew the exact 
date and place of the offensive, he induced the enemy to delay 
their attack for about six days. He is a great admirer of the 
Australian troops, and repudiates the suggestion that they 
lacked discipline. “The truth is that the Australians had 
battlefield discipline to perfection and their initiative and dash 
had not been crushed by traditional servility.”” Their deeds 
speak for them, and especially the capture of Mont St. Quentin 
above Péronne. 


The Builders of Milford. By Flora Thomas. (Haverford- 
west : Pembrokeshire Telegraph. 3s. 6d.) —Miss Thomas relates 
from old family papers the curious story of an American colony 
in South Wales. The Quaker whale-fishers of Nantucket 
remained loyal to the mother-country at the American Revolu- 
tion and migrated to Nova Scotia. Finding that colony too 
remote from their English market, they accepted Charles 
Greville’s offer of land in Milford Haven, belonging to his uncle 
Sir William Hamilton, the husband of the too famous Lady 
Hamilton. The Starbucks and Folgers and other Nantucket 
families began to build their new town of Milford in 1793, and 
were soon joined by the Rotches who had gone first to Dunkirk. 
By 1802, when Nelson and the Hamiltons visited Milford, the 
town was built and had a comfortable hotel where the Admiral 
was entertained. Nelson apparently induced the Admiralty 
to use the Haven, and to build warships at Milford Docks until 
1814, when the naval establishment was removed to Pembroke 
Dock. The Milford whale fishery did not last very long: 
probably the Napoleonic wars killed it. But the new port 
found other trades and has thriven quietly ever since, 





Handbook of the Early Christian Fathers. By Ernest Leigh. 
Bennett. (Williams and Norgate. 21s. net.)—We may com. 
mend this carefully written and dispassionate book as an intro. 
duction to the study of the Fathers from St. Clement of Rome 
to St. Augustine. The author deals in successive chapters with 
the chief leaders of the Church in the first four centuries, sketching 
their lives and summarizing their principal works with salient 
quotations. He abstains from trying “to grind the axe of any 
particular section of Christianity,” and he certainly does not 
take either the ordinary Roman or the Anglican view of familiar 
controversies. He draws freely on well-known authorities, but 
he is evidently well versed in the texts. His chapters on St. 
Athanasius, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and St. Augustine are especially 
interesting. Many people who would like to know something 
about the Christian Fathers but are deterred by the technical 
difficulty of their writings will find Mr. Leigh-Bennett’s book 
helpful and stimulating. 


Messrs. Duckworth have issued a number of pamphlets con. 
taining short studies of great subjects by well-known writers 
(2s. each). Professor Spenser Wilkinson in British Aspects of 
War and Peace deals with the freedom of the seas, with the 
League of Nations, and with army organization in the near future, 
Mr. J. A. R. Marriott writes well on Syndicalism, and Professsy 
Jenks on Law. Professor F. 8. Boas contributes an interesting 
Introduction to the Reading of Shakespeare. Dr. Farnell com. 
presses much learning into an Outline History of Greek Religion, 
Dr. B. W. Henderson discusses in a spirited fashion some aspects 
of The Study of Roman History, and Canon Burroughs deals 
in a most attractive essay with The Latin Culture. Mr. Falconer 
Madan, the late Bodley’s Librarian, gives an account of the 
history and principal contents of The Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
the largest and most important university library in the world 
and the ninth, in size, of the world’s great libraries, which are 
headed, of course, by the British Museum. Mr. Madan’s pamph- 
let contains many facts that are not generally known even to 
habitual readers in the Bodleian. 


And the Kaiser Abdicates. By 8S. Miles Bouton. (Yalo 
University Press; H. Milford. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Bouton, who 
had represented the Associated Press in Britain before the war 
and with the German armies until America joined the Allies, 
was at Copenhagen in the autumn of 1918 and returned to 
Berlin cn November 18th, 1918. He was thus in a position to 
observe the German revolution closely. His account of it is 
interesting and contains some details that will be new to English 
readers. Mr. Bouton leads us to believe that if the Cabinet 
headed by Prince Max of Baden had had any spirit, and if the 
Emperor had not abdicated and fled like a coward, the insurrec- 
tion in Berlin might have been suppressed at the outset. Further- 
more, the Majority Socialist Cabinet which took office was 
responsible, through its culpable weakness, for the rioting and 
loss of life caused by the Spartacists. The Government had 
plenty of armed men, especially the Berlin police, who were 
trustworthy. ‘“ But here was again that peculiar unpractical 
kink in the Socialist mentality ; the guards were directed rot 
to shoot.” Mr. Bouton describes how the Independent Socialists 
distributed arms, supplied by the Bolshevik envoy Joffe whom 
the Imperial Government had allowed to reside in Berlin. 
Thus the Emperor, who incited the Bolshevik Terror in Russia, 
was hoist with his own petard. As soon as one capable man was 
found, in Herr Noske, to lead the Government forces, the 
anarchists were quickly suppressed, much to the relief of the 
vast majority of Germans. Mr. Bouton dwells again and again 
on the extreme incompetence and impracticability of most of 
the German politicians. 


Equal Pay and the Teaching Profession. By G. M. Graves, 
F. R. A. Jarvis, and A. N. Pecock. (Evans Brothers. 1s. net.) 
—This pamphlet is issued by the London Schoolmasters’ Associa- 
tion to state its case against the women teachers’ demand for 
“equal pay for men and women teachers of the same profes- 
sional status.” The question has been hotly debated of late, 
and has led to the secession of thousands of men from the 
societies formerly comprising most elementary teachers of both 
sexes. The main argument against “equal pay” is that it 
would, in effect, be unequal, since a man has afamily to support, 
and a woman, in nine cases out of ten, has not. Further, 


‘equal pay ” tends to drive men out of the teaching profession, 
although men teachers are sorely needed. There is already @ 
lack of suitable male candidates for posts in the schools, whereas 
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there is a far larger supply of women, whose opportunities of 
earning @ livelihood are necessarily fewer than those open to 
men. The pamphlet is fortified with extracts from the views 
‘of experts and others, and well deserves careful reading. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 
Tux following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Letters to Isabel. By Lord Shaw of Dunfermline. (Cassell. 
21s. net.) The History of the London Rifle Brigade, 1859-1919. 
With Introduction by Sir F. Maurice. With a Case of Maps. 
(Constable. 21s. net.) Thus to Revisit ; Some Reminiscences. 
By Ford Madox Hueffer. (Chapman and Hall. 16s. net.) 














PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Coles (A. C.), Critical Microscopy, roy 8V0..........065- (Churchill) net 
Crawford (O. G. S.), Man and his Past, 8vo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Driver (S. R.) and Gray (G. B.), A Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
ee Ee TOY ea eee (T. & T. Clark) net 
ents M:, BUR: OE, GOs 50s 606-66. 6.0.0:0:0.65060400608 (Angus & R.) net 
Holmo (E. R.), American University, cr 8vo............ (Angus & R.) net 
In Our Flower Garden, by the late Crown Princess of Sweden (R.T.S.) net 
Jennings (Frances), A Tour in a Donkey-Cart, roy 8vo...... (Lane) net 
Murke (F.), Condensed Description of the Manufacture of Beet Sugar, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 

Norfolk and Suffolk, painted by A. H. Cooper, described by W. G. Clark, 8vo 
(Black) net 

Owen (Rev. G. V.), Life Beyond the Veil: Book III., Ministry of Heaven, 
a ok.n 0:0:0:64:0405.04 400 eee Reena (Thornton Butterworth) net 
Oxford Lectures on Literature, 1907-1920, S8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Oxford Lectures on University Studies, 1906-1920 (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Palmer (F.), Practical Upholstering and the Cutting of Loose Covers, 4to 
(Benn Bros.) net 

Picq (Col. A. Du), Battle Studies: Ancient and Modern Battle, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 

Quarterly Journal of Medicine, compiled by H. M. Barlow, 4to 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Rideal (S.), Disinfection and Preservation of Food (Sanitary Pub. Co.) net 
Robertson (F. L.), Evolution of Naval Armament, 8vo....(Constable) net 
Rostrevor (G.), Bergson and Future Philosophy, cr 8vo..(Macmillan) net 
Ryan (T.) and Bowers (E. F.), Teeth and Health, cr 8vo..(Putnam) net 
Small (J.), A Text Book of Sotany for Medical and Pharmaceutical Students 
(Churchill) net 
Youngson (P.), Extra Chief Engineer’s and Surveyor’s Guide (Munro) net 


LIBERTY CRETONNES 
LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS: 
From 2/6 a Yard. 


The largest choice of artistic designs 
and beautiful colours in the world. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 
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BUY IRISH LINENS BY POST 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S famous Irish Linens may be easily purchased 
through the post. Write to-day for samples of our linens, together with Cata- 
logue No. 40 P giving reductions in the prices of our linens, all sent post free, 
Delivery of parcels is guaranteed to customer's own address 
and carriage is paid on all orders of 20s. and upwards. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 


Famous Wines and Spirits, 
This week's Special Bargain—83,000 Bottles 
French Government surplus Burgundy, War Stock taken over by us. 
FINE OLD BOTTLED 


BEAUN E 
per 4B /= dozen. 


In original 80 bottle cases. Most suitable Wine for present season. 


Write for “ PINK LIST” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines and Spirits 
at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON. 








Please quote “8.” 


DBDENT’S WATOHES and OLOOKS 

NOTICE.—The business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become re-united with, and is trading under tio 


Rand MARe zE. D 
ENT and CoO, Ltd. 
saad ee at the following edddvenses: — . 


61 STRAND, W.€.2, 4 ROYAL EXGHANGE, EC. 3, 
and 34 GOOKSPUR STREET, 9.W. 1. 





H.M. THE KING, 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
BERDEEN EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


The Post of RECTOR of the ABERDEEN GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS is vacant through tho appointment of Mr. J. Mackay Thomson, M.A. 
Edin.), B.A. (Oxon.), the present Rector, as an Inspector of Schools under the 
cottish Education Department. The School, founded before 1256, is the 
leading Secondary School in the North of Scotland, and has an enrolment of 
nearly 800 pupils 

af salary scale is £800, rising to £1,000 by annual increments of £25, 
but thé salary to be paid to the porson appolated will be determined by his 
qualifications and previous experience. He will be expected to take office on 
1st September, 1921, or as soon as possible thereafter. 

Twenty-two printed copies of a letter of application, containing particulars 
of the candidate’s age, training, experience and qualifications, and giving the 
names of at least three persons to whom reference may be made, accompanied 
by twenty-two rinted copies of recent testimonials, should be lodged with ths 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 22 Union Terrace, Aberdeen, not later than 
1st June, 1921. 

The appointment is subject to the passing of a health examination. Under the 
authority's regulations canvassing, directly or indirectly, is prohibited. 

R. BOYD FINLAYSON, Clerk. 
Education Offices, Aberdeen, April 27th, 1921. 


EW COLLEGE, OxXFOBD. 


The College will proceed in the course of June to the election of a FELLOW 
in THEOLOGY, Candidates must be in Holy Orders of the Church of England, 
or eonees to be ordained. 

© Fellowship will be in the first instance for a term of seven years, but 
renewable. 

The principal duties of the person elected, who will also be appointed to a 
Lectureship, will be to be responsible for the teaching of the Honour School 
of Theology and to provide religious instruction for the undergraduate members 
of the College. He may also be called upon to accept a Chaplaincy and take 
part in the Chapel Services. 

The total emoluments, apart from the Chaplaincy, will be not less than £500 
@ year. 

e choice of the College will not necessarily be restricted to those who apply. 

Applications should reach the WARDEN not later than Monday, June 6th, 
and should be accompanied by not legs than two testimonials and the names 
of two references. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES. 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Applications are invited for the following posts :— 

1. PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. Salary £800 per annum. 

2. WOMAN LECTURER IN EDUCATION and MISTRESS OF METHOD. 

Salary £400 per annum. 

Applicants should send copies of their applications and references (10 in the 
case of Professor of Chemistry) to the undermentioned by June 4th next, from 
whom further particulars can obtained. 

J. H. DAVIES, 


May 4th, 1921. Prinoipal. ; 
T HE COLLEGE, 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

















UNIVERSITY 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


A LECTURER will be required in this Department to commence duties on 
October 4th, 1921. 

Salary £300 per annum. 

Appl cations to be sent te Ist to the REGISTRAR, from whom further 
part 


culars may be obtained. 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OP LONDON), 
N.W. 1. 





| aaietatateai 


The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post of LECTURER 
in MODERN HISTORY. Candidates must have an Honours degree or its 
equivalent. Ln near must be received not later than Saturday, May 28th. 
—-For all particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Bedford College, Regent's 
Park, N.W. 1. 


IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS, RIPON. 

LEOTURER in EDUCATION (Church of England) required in September, 
or immediately if possible. Present maximum salary £325 or £375 according 
to qualifications and experience, together with board, rooms,and medical attend- 
ance during term. 

Experience in a Secondary School essential, and knowledge of French a recom- 
mendation. 

Further particulars and forms of application to be obtained from the 
Reverend Canon SMITH, Principal, Training College, Ripon. 


U NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
Pp 











ASHBURNE HALL DELEGACY. 
plications are invited for the post of WARDEN of WARD HALI (23 
students). A commencing salary of £150 with residence is offered. Graduate 
preferred. Appointment to date from September Ist. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL WARDEN, Ashburne Hall, Fallowfield, 
Manchester. Applications should be received by June 10th. 





You have probably insured your 
business and home to protect your- 
self against fire. 
Have you insured your life to protect 
your family against your early death ? 
INSURE YOUR LIFE 
and HOME with the 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD. 





GYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
Applications are invited for vacant posts for ASSISTANT MASTERS 

to teach English in Egyptian Government Secondary Schools. 
Applicants must possess a University Degree with Honours, and should have 
some experience as teachers, A Diploma in Teaching would bea recommendation. 
he initial salary is £.Eg.432 (about £443) a year, on contract for two years, 
with temporary war gratuity of £.0g.10$ a month. An allowance is given 
for journey to Egypt. . a 
Further particulars may be obtained, preferably by letter, from G. ELLIOT, 
Esq., Egyptian Education Office, 28 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1, to whom 
application should be made not later than June 18th, 1921. 
URBAN TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Applications are invited for the position of LECT U RER in Commercial Subjects. 
Applicants should be graduates in economics and also should have had some 
business experience and/or teaching experience. 

Salary scale for unmarried men, £450—4£20—£575 ; 
£600—£20—£700. 

Apply, giving full details, to J. P. UDAL, Merridale, OakSeld Road, Selly Park, 
Birmingham—an old member of the Council who will give further particulars. 








and for married men, 
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OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIBE. 


NGLEY TRAINING OCOLLEG 
Principal: Xnss E. A. SPALDING, MA. 


ArPorREENs OF LECTURER IN ENGLISH, 


The Weat Education Committee invite applications for the iP 
in E h wo Sina Training College. Candidates must be women oF aoe 
xperience holding a Universit or its equivalent. The salary scale 


under revision, but the salary will not be less than is provided for in the Burnham 
Report on Salaries of Teachers in Secondary Schools. 
Further foulars and Forms of Application may be obtain om the 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 
Last date for receipt of applications 13th June. Duty to commence in 
September. 


HE HEAD-MASTERSHIP of KING EDWARD'S 
SCHOOL, BATH, is now vacant. The commencing salary is 2700 or 
£750, according to experience, rising to £000 by yearly increments of 226. 

Candidates must be Graduates in Honours of a University in the United King- 
dom, and preference will be given to members of one of the older Universities. 

The School re-opens after the Summer Vacation, on the 13th day of September 
next, when the duties of the new Head-Master will commence. 

Applications, with cope of not more than three recent testimonials. Rest be 
sent on or before the first day of June, 1921, to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 
to whom intending applicants should apply for printed particulars. 

Any candidate canvassing for the appointment will be disqualified. 


By Order, 
ERNEST SHUM, 


F. 
Clerk to the Governors of King Edward's 
School Bath. 


UNiversity OF MANCHESTER. 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION. 








The Council of the University is about to proceed to the apogintment of a 
LECTURER in EDUCATION, able to undertake the Physical Training of 


Women Students and to lecture on the Physical Life of Children and School 
Hygiene. Commencing salary, £350 per annum. —_—— should be sent 
not later than May 2ist to the INTERNAL REGISTRAR of the University, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


j.DUCATION AUTHORITY OF GLASGOW. 


The Authority invite applications from QUALIFIED WOMEN TEACHERS 
for appointment as Assistant Teacher of English (with special ye in 
Geography). Candidates must be eligible for recognition in English under 
Chapter V. of the Regulations of the Scottish Education Department for the 
Training and Certification of Teachers. Salary in terms of the Authority's scale. 
=~ lications (which must be made on the prescribed form) should be sent to the 
DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, 129 Bath Street, Glasgow, not later than 20th May, 
1921. . 


{HURCH OF ENGLAND TRAINING COLLEGE, CHEL- 
TENHAM. DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN. Wanted, PRINCIPAL 
from August Ist, 1921. Evangelical Churchwoman with wide sympathies. 
Honours Degree of a British University. Educational experience, but not 
necessarily in Training College work. Salary £600 with board and residence. 
Applications, with copies of at least three testimonials, to be sent not later 
than Saturday, May 28th next, to the HON. SECRETARY, Holy Trinity 
Vicarage, Cheltenham. 











CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY. : 
HE CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY in the University of Dublin 
will shortly be vacant. The salary is £800 per annum. 

Applications, accompanied by credentials, must be received not later than 

June 7th. Further information respecting duties and tenure may be obtained 

by application to the SECRETARY OF THE COUNCIL, Trinity College, Dublin. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE, BARBADOES, B.W.L—HEAD- 

MISTRESS wanted in September. Good qualifications and experience, 

but degree not essential. Salary £450 with house, rising to £550 in 4 years. 

Passage paid.—For further particulars apply Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 





RETIRED SCHOOLMASTER, tired of idleness, seeks 
t congenial outlet for bis energies at a Boys’ Preparatory School on or 
near the South Coast. Harrow, Cantab. (M.A.), Soccer Blue, cricketer. Occupa- 
tion rather than payment looked for.—Apply A. R. ASPINALL, ¢/o Standard 
Bank, 10 Clement’s Lane, E.C, 4. 


OS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.T.—Applications are 
invited for the post of FRENCH MISTRESS from Autumn Term, 1921. 
Salary according 





Candidates mast held good Honours Degree or equivalent. 

to the Burnham Seale. 

C= AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every brauch of work for educated WOMEN and 

UIKLS. Price 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. post free. —-WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 

LISHING COMPANY, LID., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 











K VERYMAN THEATRE, Hampstead Tube Stn. Hamp 
Bd 7224. Evgs. 8.15. Mat. Sat.,2.30. SHAW SEASON. “ Mayon Barvara.” 
Seats: 8s. 6d., 5s. O4., and 3s. 6d., incl. tax. 





LECTURES, &c. 
"= CHRISTIAN INTERNATIONAL. 


A great SUMMER SCHOOL of those interested in the subject of ‘‘ Christianity 
and the World Outlook ’’ is to be held at THE HAYES, SWAN WICK, DERBY- 
SHIRE, from June 29th to July 7th. LECTURES by Mr. H. N. Brailsford, 
Mr. G. Hl. Stuart Buoning, Dr. A. J. Carlyle Mrs. Creighton, Mrs. Lewis 
Donaldson, Mr, G. P. Gooch, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Gore, Baron von Hugel, Sir 
Syduey Olivier, Sir George Paish, the Rev. Dr. Selbie, Miss Constance Smith, 
Mr. E. F. Wise, Mr. Frederick Whelen, the Rev. LE. 8. Woods. BOARD- 
RESIDENCE in beautiful country house with opportunities for tennis and 
other recreation. Terms: lls. 9d. per day; whole time, £4 12s.—Write for 
programme to Miss LUCY GARDNER, 92 St. George’s Square, London, 8.W. 1, 


A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 

INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOI NTMENTS AFTER TRAINING, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educat | and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System 








», Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees sie 


5) per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 





| ee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Tra ‘wy 3 for Teachers, Chair. 

man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 0. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Stlss &. E. LAWRENCE, 
EASTBOURNB. CT eee 

HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 

All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
UPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomes 
inburgh Training School. as 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass. 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeepin 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.— For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
'[O Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
: Work. Practical instruction ay ront and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds.—Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon, 


ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE, 
Kingstone, near } means = ¥ 
0) 


Practical, comprehensive training. In- 
dividual consideration. Congenial home life. Term Se April 25th. Summer 


holiday shert course new beoking.—RIDLEY PEAKE. 





























GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(5 4523> GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 


Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. i 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ oceupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


TAN HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, 





Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville a Oxford. 
Bracing alr from Downs and sea 


F\HORN3ANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 


Home care and individual attention. Sunny, alry house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


I GQ@HFIE ‘ 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Princlpal—Miss WALLIS. 


























____ Private Residenttal School for Girls. ‘Tele.: “ Watford 616." 
| Peaietettetel SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 


Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons, Sch.). 


YT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
$40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


EXETER. 




















é ibe MAYNARD SCHOOL, 

Head-Mistress: Miss DIXON, B.A., Honours History, Westfleld College, 
University of London; ‘Teacher’s Training Diploma, Cambridge; Second 
Mistress Wallasey High School and late Vice-Principal Malvern Girls’ College. 

The Maynard School is a Public Secondary Schocl recognized as efficient by 


the Board of Education. Full Domestic Sclence Course for girls of 17 an 
Boarding Houses for girls of all ages. Standing in a high and healthy situation. 
For prospectus apply HEAD-MiSTRESS. 


} i gmenennens HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W.5. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 

to Languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds, Fees, £90 to £100 a year. 

Officers’ daughters, £90 a year. 





es eeves> 8 C H.O 


A 8chool -, Modera Lines 


r 
GIRLS aad YOUNG BOYS. 
A limited number of girls over nine years of age taken as boarders. 
For prospectus and full details appiy to the Priucipals: 
Miss MALIN and Miss BE. F. HOPE-WALLACK, 
72 Queen's Gate, 3.W. 7. 


FOREIGN. 


HAILLY-LAUSANNE—VILLA ARIANE. 
Finishing School for Young Ladies. 
English references. Apply: Iles. GLAS. 
1S ghee meg mee LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports. 
Escort from London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUF ER. 
- Opeeneeed DOEX, SWITZERLAND. 3,000 ft. high. 


HOME FOR REST CURES, NERVOUS CASES, INSOMNIA. 
Medical attendance. Individual care. Prospectus at request. 





Oo L 








References, address Miss CRAGGS, 90 King’s Road, Harrogate. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits: 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of 
life at the College —GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “* Royal Navy House, 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1 





~ + 7 
AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 

CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months. Fees, £160 p.a 
Nominations to ee Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for 
Special Entry into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early 
applications should be made. = ia 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3, 
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eee 
RADFIELD COLLEGE. — An Examination for EN- 
TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS rang from 90 to 
Guineas opea to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1921, will be held on 
20 and June Ist at Bradfield. Entry forms can be obtained from the 


My MASTER. Bradfield Coiiege, Berks. 


—s——T¢a O06 ~ 7 : 
7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 840 feet above 
a, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
oa, Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. : 


auenannaeh 
See. : 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.—A 
EXAMINATION will be held on June 2nd and 8rd, 1921, for about NINE 
CHOLARSHIPS, all tenable for two yoars and — to boys under 16 on May Ist, 
mely, one ALFRED SMITH Scholarship of £50, about six JUNIOR PLATT 
Beholarsh!ps of £40, and about two HOUSE Scholarships of £20.—Further par- 
ticulars may be had from the HEAD-MASTER. 
pancetta? 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 
EXAMINATION will be held on July Sth, 6th, and 7th for three 
Scholarships of £50, £40, and £30 respectively.—For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. te a 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An examination to fill vacancies 
in RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT SCHOLARSHIPS and in 
Exhibitions will be held on June 15th, 16th, and 17th.—For particulars apply 
by letter to the BURSAR, at the Bursary, Little Dean’s Yard. 8.W. 1. 
ee neon - rey . ] . . 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Fine buildings, in luding Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.0. Foes, £69. 
Entrance Scholarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
{HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—12 ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
( SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS (for boys not already members of the 
College). The Awards include five of £80 each, two of which may be increased 
to £100 for special merit, and the James of Hereford Scholarship of £35 per 
annum for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also one Scholar- 
ship of about £50 per annum for sons of R.A.M.C. Officers who died on service. 
Some Clergy Nominations of £30 per annum are available on application to the 
HUAD-MASTER. Examination on May 24th, 26th, and 26th. Details on 
application to the Bt RSAK, Cheltenham College. 









































BEE EEE 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 


Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. ‘Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
eden successes gained by pupils of 














Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. : 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 99. 
ARMY (including 1st, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich list), 46, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. eee 
ISS BENDIXEN, B.A. Hons., and Miss WATLING, 
B.A. ions. Classes and individual Coaching for Matric. Scholarship and 
entrance exams. Oxford and Cambridge. High percentage of successes during 
past three years.—36a Baker Street. W. 1. ‘Yel.: Mayfair 3797. 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
‘CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable 
h 


respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 








information 
Homes 





& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
S requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
Educational Agents, who are largely py for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
Regent 4926. 


of fees, &c.) to 
£ UTORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—61-62 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. ’Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064. 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 


Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co are personally acquainted with nearly all 
School Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full informa- 
tion about establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, 
Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture 
RSBOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 


CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
BCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, aud rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 
> = = = = = 

TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &o. 
IP YPEW RITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor). T.N.: Gerrard 6179. Agenda, 
Minutes, Testimonials, Reports, &c., duplicated by Mimeographing or Roneo. 


RONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
& 





charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
erials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Do tors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 
HORT HAND, TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, TRANS- 
h sATIONS efficiently undertaken.—IVATTS and YOUNG, Typewriting 
Of e. Penywern Rd. (corner of Earl’s Court Rd.),8.W.5. Tel. No. Western 76. 


AEN Money by your Pen. Unique postal course. How to 


4 write,whattowrite, wheretosell. Expert guidance ; real training. Intereat- 
W.C. 2. 








inx booklet free. REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept, 85), 22 Bedford St.. 


UTHOR AND PUBLISHER.—<Authors should forward 











. Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. 
ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. 
Ee : —— <= = = = <a 


TOURS. 

RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for Ladies and Gentlemen.— 

June 2nd and August 4th.—Italian and Swiss Lakes ; 21 days, 49 Guineas. 

August 9th—The fascinating Dolomite Alps,inoluding Lake Garda and Innsbruck. 

Late r: Italy, Algeria, Egypt, &c—Programmes from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 19. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


—TRAVEL, SPORT, BIOGRAPHY, NATURAL 

@ SCIENCE, ZOOLOGY. Messrs. H. F. & G. WITHERBY, 

ublishers, 826 High Holborn, London, are prepared to consider for publication 
works on above and kindred subjects. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 2. 


“ An intelligent, common-sense treatment.” 
No failure during seven years. 

HEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS and KINDRED DISEASES 

are caused by micro-organisms—as are other diseascs—and their pre- 

vention and cure are scientifically explained in an original treatise, published 

at 1s., which will be sent without charge and post paid to any reader afilicted.— 

— ot, . ree Aseplene Limited, 83 Bedford Street, Strand 
Andon, W.C, 2. 


i; EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Hous: 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares(maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 108 Regent Strect, W. 1. 
| AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas speomporeted. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Strect 
London, W. 1. 


i ARGAINS in WRITING and TYPING PAPERS, ENVE- 
LOPES, CARDS, &c. Clearance sale discount. Send postcard for 
samples.—G. ERICSON and CO., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 


on BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
= list, or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 
10., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 

or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
ishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 


w 
Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
perreturn or offer made.—Chief Offices, 151 Oxford Street, London. Estd.100 years, 






































Bias is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 
effects. No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exter- 
minate Cockroaches.—l1s. 9d., 33., or 63. 6d. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 


471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
For the Upper and Middle Classes only. 


S > 
President :—The Rt. Hon. the EARL SPENCER, K.G. 

This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders received for treatment. 

The Hospital has a branch establishment at MOULTON PARK, two miles 
from tho Hospital, where there is a farm of over 500 acres. 

BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside House of 
Bt. Andrew’s Hospital, is beautifully situated in a park of 331 acres, close to the 
sea, and in the midst of the finest scenery in North Wales. 

For terms and further particulars apply te the MEDICAL SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, St. Andrew’s Hospital, Northampton. Telephone No. 56. 


ANDREW’S BOS PIT 2 kh 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON. 





PORT WINE. 
The best value in 
OLD TAWNY PORT, 
5Os. per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 
A fine old wine at practically a pre-war price. 
Send 5s. for Sample bottle, post free. 





MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 
Est. 1800. 











LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN ; 
The Right Hon. R. MoKENNA 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
6. B. MURRAY F. HYDE E. W. WOOLLEY 


= £38,116,050 





Subscribed Capital - 
Paid-up Capita! - - «+ 10,859,800 
Reserve Fund- - + « 10,859,300 
Deposits (Dee sist, 1920) * * 371,841,968 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
OVER 1,500 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH ; 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, EC. 2. 
AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 
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You are Pledged 


by repeated utterances of our Statesmen to the 
liberation of Armenia. 


Is it nothing to you that Armenia is almost destroyed, 
and that only by immediate help a remnant of this 
long-suffering Christian Nation may be saved for a 
future re-building of their State ? 


Please Send Help. 
Rev. HAROLD BUXTON, Hon. Sec., 
Armenian Refugees (Lord Mayor's) Fund, 


96 VicTORIA STREET, Lonpon, S.W. I. 





DISTRESS AND DESPAIR. 


Innocent Sufferers by 


UNEMPLOYMENT & COAL STOPPAGE 





Pray enable One Thousand Workers of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


to relieve by Food and Shelter, and Work in 
Labour Homes and Depots. 





Donations may be sent to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. 

Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 

London, W.1; cheques being crossed Barclays a/c Church Army 
payable to Prebendary Carlile. 


Waifs & Strays Society 


40th ANNIVERSARY. 
19th MAY, 1923. 
H.R.H. 


PRINCESS MARY 


will receive presentation purses at the Public Meeting at the Church House, 
Great Smith Street, Westminster, at 3 p.m, 


Chairman : 
BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Speakers : 
DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S, Sir ARTHUR STANLEY, 
Hon. VICARY GIBBS, Lady BEATRIX WILKINSON, 
Mrs. H. B. IRVING, r. W. PETT RIDGE. 
Tickets from Secretary, Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, 
Old Town Hal!, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
There will be a few reserved seats at 2s. 6d. each if applied for previously, 


Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 0) yoy Ae 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 186 Babies already have been 

born free of Venereal Disease at the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through ‘Le special ante-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 
£18,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Maid-up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2,630,000. Together £5,130,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee ee ee ee «+  £5,000,000 


Total Capital and Reserves .. es ee ee ee -» £10,130,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are also made. 

ILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

rm ~ are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application, 








———————_— 


For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


oddard'’s 


ate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6 U- 246 &46 














£25,000 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


BY THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


| TRAINING SHIP 
and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK, 


10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration, 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. F 





Patrons- - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 
President - - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, kK @q 
Chairman and Treasurer - - — - — C. E. MALDEN, Esq, MA. 


Deputy Chairman - —~ —- - — —- — — F. H. CLayox, Esq 
Chairman of * Arethusa’ Commilttee- - Howson F. Devirr, Eaq. 
Joint Secretaries —- H. Bristow WALLEN: HENRY G. CopzLayp, 
Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes. 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 

















BRYANT AND MAY. 


SUCCESS OF CO-PARTNERSHIP. 








Presiding on Wednesday last at the meeting of Bryant and 
May, Ltd., Mr. Wm. Alexr. Smith said that it was satisfactory 
that notwithstanding many adverse circumstances the profits 
had been well maintained, and that they were able to recom. 
mend the same return to the shareholders and workers as had 
been made in the previous year. With regard to the accounts, 
it would be seen that they had again written off the sum of 
£25,000 from premises, plant, machinery, &c., account, 
Although during the last five years they had expended under 
that head £294,676, the amount standing in the books was only 
£156,523 more than on March 31, 1916, and £152,252 more than 
at March 31, 1904, since which date they had expended on their 
new offices and works at Bow, the new addition at Liverpool, 
and their entirely new establishment at Glasgow no less than 
£563,242. 

SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING. 

Mr. G. W. Paton, the managing director, in seconding the 
adoption of the report, said that among the proposals in the 
report was one to pay an extra 3 per cent. under the Brymay 
co-partnership, bringing the Ordinary dividend up to 11 per 
cent. free of tax. That 3 per cent. absorbed £24,000, and a like 
amount went to the workers. That was not the least satisfac- 
tory feature of the balance-sheet. The trading throughout the 
year had been satisfactory notwithstanding all the difficulties. 


COMPLETE HARMONY. 


Those difficulties had not been with their workers, complete 
harmony having prevailed throughout the whole year in all 
their factories and offices. That had not been reached in a 
day or a year, but by a long, steady, and gradual process of 
caring for the wants of their workers, and eliminating every- 
thing that might cause friction. The non-contributory life in- 
surance had brought help and comfort in several cases during 
the year, and in all seventeen families had benefited during 
that period by that wise and generous provision. Full advan- 
tage flad been taken of the football and cricket grounds, also 
the bowling green and tennis courts, and in the present year 
the annual sports meeting would be resumed, the last having 
been held in June, 1914. All those provisions, he ventured to 
think, were largely responsible for the report and balance-sheet 
now before them. They all made for that greater productive 
efficiency which was absolutely necessary to-day. 


POLICY OF BROTHERHOOD. 


Their latest scheme, which had just been launched, was 4 
supplementary voluntary unemployment benefit, designed to 
relieve the dread of unemployment through depression of trade. 
A fund was raised by setting aside 1 per cent. of the wages bill 
each year until it reached 5 per cent., at which it was main- 
tained. Payments to thore out of work, through depression, in 
their own industry would provide 50 per cent. of the normal 
wage for an unmarried man and 75 per cent. for a married 
man with three children, the Government grant and the pay- 
ment by the trade union forming part of the total allowance. 
It was an essential part of the scheme that workers must pay 
a sufficient contribution to their trade union to enable them to 
draw 6s. from the union before they were eligible for the 
supplementary benefit. That scheme had been introduced in 
the whole match industry through the Joint (Whitley) Indus- 
trial Council, and, he believed, was the first in the country for 
a complete industry. Their policy throughout was brotherhood 
—to try and think of the other fellow and how he fared and 
felt. He believed that if the country had studied those matters 
earlier they would have had less unrest, dissatisfaction, and 
strife. ‘Prevention was better than cure.” Bolshevism was 
bred by discontent and flourished only where dissatisfaction 
existed. Up to the present the directors had protected their 
capital by reserves, and the balance-sheet showed how well that 
had been done. The unemployment scheme was intended to 
protect labour in a similar manner. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 

roceedings concluded with a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
Sisectors, and staff. 
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Less Coal 
Less Money 
all round 


In the Home 
In the Factory 
In the Business 


Make the best use of the available 


COAL 


by using gas and gas coke 


This saves the nation’s 
coal and your cash 


On receipt of a postcard addressed 
as below a special Gas Econcmy 
pamphlet entitled “ Thrift” will 
be sent if this paper is mentioned, 


mZ 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


30 Grosvenor Gardens, Westminster 
S.W.1 























Mayfair 5741. 
MESSRS. 


SHARPE & SHARPE, 


Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
20 BROOK STREET, BOND STREET, W. 1. 


Specialists in moderately priced properties. 





FURNISHED FLATS. 


CAVENDISH SQUARE (off). Well-furnished Mansion Flat 
of 2 Bed, 1 Rec., K. and B. Rent only 5 gns. per week. 





MAIDA VALE. Bright and eiry Flat, close to Park. 3 Bed, 1 Rec. 
Usual offices. Rent 5 gns. per week. 





BAKER STREET. Well situated Mansion Flat. Easily 
accessible. 3 Bed, 1 Rec., K. and B. To be let at the 
low rental of 5 gns. per week. 





ALMOST OVERLOOKING THE PARK. Charmingly Fur- 
nished Fiat. ’Phone. Lift. Now Vacant. Only 6 gns. 
per week. To be Let for 6 months. 





MARBLE ARCH. Conveniently arranged and well-appointed 
Flat comprising 4 Bed, 2 Rec., K. and B. To Let for 6 
months at the very moderate rental of 6} gns. per week. 





WESTMINSTER. In a Favourite Block of Flats. Beautifully 
furnished. 4 Bed, 2 Rec., K. and B. Lift, &c. Rent 
7 gns. per week. 





GROSVENOR SQUARE. Delightful Maisonette, furnished in 
the Antique, containing 3 Bed, 2 Rec., K. and B. 10 gna. 
per week, 


Also many others in all parts of London at moderate rentals. 





FURNISHED TOWN HOUSES, 

CLOSE TO THE PARK. Very well furnished and in good 
decorative repair. 7 Bed, 3 Rec. Usual offices. Vacant 
now. Rent 12 gns. per week. 





PORTMAN SQUARE (looking on to). A charming Residence 
comprising 9 Bed, 4 Rec. Excellent Domestic Offices. 
Just Redecorated. To be Let for a long period at 15 gns. 
per week or for the Season at a slightly higher rental. 





IN THE HEART OF MAYFAIR. A delightful Bijou Residence 
2 Bed, 1 Ree., K. and B., &c. To be Let for 1 year at 
16 gns. per week, 


Others up to 50 gns. per week. Selected List will be sent on 
receipt of requirements. 





UNFURNISHED FLATS. 

NEW CAVENDISH STREET. Well situated Mansion Flat, 
comprising 2 Bed, 1 Ree., K. and B. Rent only £75p.a. 
Price for contents £600. 





BAKER STREET. Well furnished Flat to be Let at the low 
rental of £120 p.a. Furniture to be purchased at £250. 





HYDE PARK. A very charming Maisonette, having 2 Bed, 
2 Rec. Usual offices. Rent £200 p.a. Lease 9 years. 
Carpets, &c., to be purchased. 





IN ONE OF THE FINEST BUILDINGS IN TOWN. A very 
luxuriously fitted Flat in the heart of the West End, com- 
prising 4 Bed, 2 Rec., K. and B. Central Heating; Lift ; 
Constant Hot Water. Rent on Lease £420 per annum. 
No Premium. Immediate Possession. 





UNFURNISHED TOWN HOUSES. 


IN ONE OF THE,OLDEST SQUARES. Awell-arranged Bijou 
Residence, comprising 4 Bed, 3 Rec., K. and B. Rent 
£90 p.a. Lease 6 years. Small premium for Fixtures, &c. 





FACING THE PARK. A very conveniently situated property, 
containing 8 Bed, 3 Rec., 2 Baths. Modern arrengements. 
Rent £200 p.s. In perfect repair. Lease 6 yrs. 
Premium £1,500. 





MORTGAGES ARRANGED from an available fund 
on good securities. 





For particulars of the above apply to Messrs. 
SHARPE & SHARPE, 
20 BROOK STREET, W. 1. 
Telophone: Mayfair 5741, 
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IMPORTANT LAW BOOKS 


THE STATUTES 


Arranged in Alphabetical and Chronological Order from Earliest 
Times to Date. 


Sixth Edition. 20 Vols. £21 net, 
(A few Sets only Remain.) 


ARNOULD’S MARINE INSURANCE AND 
AVERAGE Tenth Edition. 2 Vols. £5 net. 


RUSSELL’S ARBITRATIGN AND AWARDS 


Tenth Edition. £2 2s. net. 


CARVER’S CARRIAGE OF GOODS BY SEA 





Sixth Edition. £2 2s. net. 
PALMER'S COMPANY LAW 
Eleventh Edition, £1 5s. net. 


12s. 6d. net. 


SUTCLIFFE’S COMPANY LAW 
GODDARD'S LAW OF EASEMENTS 


Eighth Edition. £1 10s. net. 
WOODFALL’S LAW OF LANDLORD AND 
TENANT Twentieth Edition. £2 16s. net. 


POLLOCK ON THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS . 
WHARTON'S LAW LEXICON 


Twelfth Edition. 
“An unrivalled epitome of the Law of England.’ 


BROWNE & WATTS’ DIVORCE 


Ninth Edition. 


KONSTAM’S INCOME TAX 


£2 10s. (for Cash £2). 


*—Saturday Review. 


£2 2s. net. 


£1 15s. net. 





OF INTEREST TO ALL. 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
5s. Quarterly. Annual Subscription, 158. post free. 


HINTS ON ADVOCACY. 
Fifteenth Edition. 


HIGHMORE’S STAMP LAWS. 
Fourth Edition. 15s. 


Se S ESTATE AND OTHER DEATH 


HARRIS’ 
10s. (for Cash 8s.). 


net. 


Fourth Edition. £1 5g. net. 


POLLOCK’S LAW OF PARTNERSHIP. 
Eleventh Edition. 16s. (for Cash 12s.). 


WRIGHTS COURT HAND RESTORED. 
Tenth Edition. 


WURTZBURG’S BUILDING SOCIETIES. 
Fifth Edition. 

MARSDEN’S COLLISIONS AT SEA. 
Seventh Edition. £1 15s. (for Cash £1 8s.). 


LLOYD’S COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. 
Ss. (for Cash 4s.). 


LAMB’S FORTY YEARS IN THE OLD BAILEY, 
10s. (for Cash 8s.). 


SUTCLIFFE’S EXCESS PROFITS DUTY. 
10s. (for Cash 8s.). 


£1 1s. net. 


POLLOCK’S LAW OF TORTS. 
Eleventh Edition. £1 12s. (for Cash £1 6s.). 





Catalogue of New and Second-hand Law Reports, Text- Books 
and Private Acts of Parliament, post free. 





STEVENS & SONS, LIMITED, 


119 & 120 Chancery Lane, London, W.G. 2. 


£1 (for Cash 16s.). 





MACMILLAN’S LIST 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


The First Assembly. 


A Study of the Proceedings of the First Assembly of th 
League of Nations. By a Committee of the League ; 
Nations Union, including LORD ROBERT CE eCLL A. 
LORD PHILLIMORE. Edited by OLIVER Brurr. 








8vo. 3s. 6d. net. Gown 
The Wreck. 
A Novel. By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Sadhu: 
A Study in Mysticism and Practical Religion. By B. y. 
STREETER, M.A., Hon. D.D. (Edin.), and A. J. Appa. 
SAMY, M.A. With portrait. Crown 8vo. 8s. 4d. net 


DEAN INGE in the Evening Standard says :—‘‘ It is one of the 
most fascinating books that I have read for along time. . . 
TI urge my readers to read ‘ The Sadhu.’ 








Bergson and Future paerghe: 


An Essay on the Scope of Intelligence. By GE ‘ORGE 
ROSTREVOR. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





Fijian Society: « or the Sechium and 
Psychology of the Fijians. 


By the Rev. W. DEANE, M.A. (Syd.), B.D. (Lond.). 8yo, 
16s. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., velainese LONDON, W. C. 2, 





——=—_= 


“THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 

By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“* Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 

“* Everybody should read this book.’’—Scoisman. 

“ The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”— Medical Recerd. 

Priee 7d. pest free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravis, 








Louden, 5.W. 1. 
| ey -—Carmen, illus. by René Bull, ‘Edit. de Luxe, Signed 
by Artist, 50s.; Picturesque Palestine, profusely illus., 4 vols., .< 


Punch, 72 vols., £10 10a. ; Literary World, 47 vols., 1885 to 1911, £2 108. ; The 
Sketch, 20 vols., £30; The Tatler, 4@ vols., £21; Crockett’s Nevels, 25 vols., 
fine lot, £5 5s.; George Eliot’s Works, Standard Ed., 21 vels., £5 53.; Mau- 
passant’s Select Works, 8 vols., £2 28.; Dramatic Works of St. John Hankin, 
with Intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vels., 25s.; 100,000 Books in steck. Cata- 
logues on application. Books WANTED: First Editions of Conrad, £2 each 


offered; Almayers Folly, 1895; Outcast of the Islands, 1896; Nigger of the 
Narcissus, 1898 ; 103. each given for Beerbohm Christmas Garland and Zuleika 
Birmingham, 


Dobson. —EDWARD BAKER'S Great | Booksh 10, John Bright | St 











The Tobacco that 
inspired Barrie. 
CRAVEN 
has been the first 
choice of pipe-smohers 
the world over since 
the sixties — it has 
for sixty years stood 
as the standard of 
Tobacco goodness. 


Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut, 2 oas., 2/8 5 4 ozs., 4/10. 


C r a Vv e n Also in the famous Baron 


Cartridges which flla pipe 
MIXTURE 


instantly with ev shred 
of tobacco standing up- 
right in bow! for perfect 
drawing and burning. 
ARCABIA WORKS, 


CARRERAS, LTe., LONDON, E.c. 





THE - SPECTATOR.”— Small Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and Is. 4d. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
ten words). 

HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 

CaTIONS,” £1 PER INOH. 
Terms: net. 
13 York Street, Covent Carden, London, W.C. 2. 











“SPECTATOR,” Lid., 
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THE BODLEY HEAD LIST 
REMARKABLE ROGUES 


y CHARLES KINGSTON. Demy 8vo. With 8 
iF scctinns. r2s. 6d. net. 


A striking and absorbing study in criminology. Mr. Kingston 
has taken twenty criminal cases which have occurred in recent 
ears in England, America, and on the Continent, and told 
the full story of each in simple, straightforward language. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON 


By WALTER G. BELL, Author of “ ‘The Great Fire of 
London,” “ Unknown London,” &c. With 11 drawings 
by HaNsLip FLETCHER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
This book on the Tower by a famous writer on London describes 
the growth and purpose of the old fortress and State prison, and 
has all the dramatic interest which its author knows how to 
communicate to his narrative. 


By MAX BEERBOHM 


New editions of the following volumes are now ready :— 


WORKS MORE 














6s. net each. 


A MERRY BANKER IN THE 
FAR EAST 


By WALTER H. YOUNG (Tarapacd). A new edition 
of this popular book is now ready. 6s. net. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF A 
NEW GUINEA RESIDENT 
MAGISTRATE 


By Captain C. A. W. MONCKTON, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2Is. net. 
4th Edition Now Ready. 


HIS CHINESE IDOL 


By CARROLL P. LUNT. 6s. net. 
Mr. Lunt has set an unusual story against an unusual back- 
ground—not the novelist’s usual flowery and imaginative 

rtrayal of China, but the full, vivid, and picturesque panorama 
of life in Peking. 


READY MAY 20TH 


THE POST OFFICE OF INDIA 
AND ITS STORY 


By GEOFFREY CLARKE, LCS. With 16 illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
Mr. Clarke’s book is a bright and popular history of the growth 
of the Post Office in India from humble beginnings in 1854 to 
the vast organization of the present day; a romantic story 
which has few parallels in the records of commerce or the Public 
Services. The volume contains an important Appendix on 
Indian postage stamps. 


AUTHORS AND I 


By C. LEWIS HIND. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
Few men have come into contact with so many literary celebri- 
ties as Mr. Hind, and in his new book he gives a host of recollec- 
tions, pen portraits, and anecdotes of the writers he has known 
that will be welcomed by every bookman. Among his subjects 
are: D’Annunzio, Barrie, Chesterton, Conrad, Galsworthy, 
W. J. Locke, Hardy, Henry James, Kipling, and Meredith. 


A PAINTER IN PALESTINE 


Being the Story of an Impromptu Pilgrimage through 
the Holy Land with Bible and Sketch-Book. By 
DONALD MAXWELL. With an Introduction by 
the DEAN oF ROCHESTER. Illustrated by the Author. 
A new book by the author of the popular “ Adventures With a 
Sketch-Book ’’ and other works, dealing with his experiences 
in Palestine, and throwing some light on many knotty problems 


in the Bible. : 
Os. 6d. net. 

















JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LTD., 
VIGO STREET : 8 8 ¢ Wels 





HEINEMANN’S LIST 


OF NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





THE NOVELS OF 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 











Messrs. Heinemann announce that they have begun to publish 
a Collected Edition of the Novels of John Galsworthy. The 
volumes ate small aud handy cnough for the pocket, yet beautiful 
enough for the library shelf. 


Fcap. 8vo. Cloth 58., Leather 7s. 6d. net each. 


Volumes now ready: A MAN OF PROPERTY, THE COUNTRY 
HOUSE. 


Volumes ready shorily: TATTERDEMAIAON, FIVE TALES. 
Other volumes are in preparation. 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND KOREA 


By J. O. P. BLAND. Illustrated. 21s. 
Author (with E. Backhouse) of “ China Under the 

mpress Dowager.’ ‘ A brilliant piece of work. No 
student of modern politics should miss it.’’— 


tmin 


By MAX BEERBOHM. 3rd Impression. 7s. 61. 


MAN'S DESCENT from the Gods 


By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICL 14s 
Author of ‘‘ A Defence of Aristocracy.”” “A brilliant 
series of paradoxes.’’"—Evening News. 


The MEMOIRS of COUNT WITTE 


21s. The book which contains such startling revela 
tions that the Czar resolved to destroy it— but failed 
A panorama of great events told by the man who 
dealt with the Kaiser, the Czar, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and all the principal men of his time. 


PASTICHE AND PREJUDICE 


By A. B. WALKLEY (A. B. W. of the Times). 
73. 6d. A miscellany of light critical essays, selectcd 
from special articles written for the 7:mzs. 


ON THE TABLE 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 8s. 6d 
Reviews, personal recollections and opinions, founded 
on fifty years of familiarity with the best authors. 





BOOKS 


New and Forthcoming Novels. 
THE SYRENS 
THE PURPLE HEIGHTS ™ © “ci 
PARNASSUS ON WHEELS 
EUDOCIA Baden Phillpotts, 75. 6d 
THE VILLA of the PEACOCK 


Richard Dehan, Author of ‘‘ The Dop Doctor.” 8s. 6d. 





Dot Allan. 7s. 





HALL CAINE 


A COLLECTED HOLIDAY EDITION in nine volumes 








not distinguishable from pre-war six shilling book) will be issued 
monthly throughout the summer in pairs, beginning on June 15th 
next, 


THE DEEMSTER (52ud Knglish Edition). 
THE WOMAN THOU GAVEST ME. (Half a million copies 
of English Fditious already sold.) 


Price 3s. 6d. per volume. 
Shortiy to be published. 


HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL 


The MASTER of MAN 


The Story of a Sin 
Price : Six Shillings. 


Ready June 15th. 








London: WM. HEINEMANN ged Se¢'wc. « 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE TANK IN ACTION By Captain DOUGLAS G. BROWNE, M.C. Demy 8vo. With 
Illustrations. 30s. net. 
“From beginning to end the book is admirably written—vigorous, clear, always to the point... . An admirable 
visual clearness found in very few narratives of the war.”—T'imes, 


MOROCCO THAT WAS By WALTER B. HARRIS. With Illustrations. 25s. net. 
[In the Press, 
Mr. Walter B. Harris has written a book of recollections of his adventurous life in Morocco. Sultan, Saints, Shereefs and 
Sinners all come within his purview, but one outstanding figure is that of Raisuli, the Moorish bandit who is still a power in the 
hill-country of Tangier. Mr. Harris writes with sparkling humour and vivacity, and his pictures of Raisuli have the authority 
belonging to one who was for a time a prisoner in the hands of the renowned brigand. No fiction could surpass in colour or interest 
the story of Morocco herein set forth. 


ON HAZARDOUS SERVICE By MERVYN LAMB. 6s. net. [In the Press, 


A thrilling story of adventure behind the German lines in Belgium of a British aviation officer, who voluntarily landed there 
on “ intelligence ”’ duty. 


EXPERIENCES OF AN OFFICER’S WIFE IN IRELAND. [Immediately, 


FICTION 


FAR TO SEEK By MAUD DIVER, Author of “Captain Desmond, V.C.,” “ Desmond’s 
Daughter,” “‘ Lilamani.” 8s. 6d. net. [In the Press. 
Mrs. Diver's new story, ‘“‘ Far to Seek,” carries on the message of her previous books, ‘‘ Captain Desmond, V.C.,” ‘‘ Desmond's 
Daughter,” *‘ Lilamani,” &c., and maintains her high standard as a writer of modern fiction. But its appearance at the present 
time has even a wider significance. Ignorance and reckless folly have brought rebellion and chaos to Ireland; a similar policy 
yursued in India will destroy the British Empire. A proper understanding of Anglo-Indian problems is therefore essential, and 
irs. Diver’s readers—and they are legion—will find in this book not only one of the best stories this author has yet written, but 
also a dramatic presentation of those problems now so vital in Indian affairs. 


THE PLUNGE By ST. JOHN LUCAS, Author of “The First Round,” “ Saints, Sinners, and the 
Usual People.” 6s. net. 


“* Those persons, still perhaps a company more select than numerous, who see in Mr. Lucas one of the most satisfactory of 
living novelists, will extend an eager welcome to ‘ The Plunge.’ . . . Mr. Lucas’s style is of a seemingly effortless surety 
that conceals its own art.” —Punch 

“Wit and psychology distinguish this novel. « 4 « The moral is to look before you plunge into life and not to plunge 
too early.”—Daily Graphic. 


THE VOYAGE HOME by ALAN GRAHAM, Author of “ Follow the Little Pictures.” 6s. net. 
[In the Press, 


The author of the very successful story ‘“‘ Follow the Little Pictures” has hit on a fascinating theme. The hero of the 
story makes his voyage home in the custody of a detective who for sentimental reasons consents to pass his prisoner off as a 
friend. A variety of love affairs on the voyage greatly complicates the situation, which becomes tense when a great jewel 
robbery takes place on board. The characterization is as varied and amusing as the plot is absorbing, and the author may be 
said to have achieved a new blend of sensational romance. 


CARRINGTON’S CASES by J. STORER CLOUSTON. 5s. net. 


““A series of detective tales, . . . they have wit and ingenuity, and they are told with a most admirable deftness.” 
—Liverpool Post. 




















“Whenever things happen there someone is sure to be who can give well-drawn pictures which 
seem as a matter of course to get into Blackwood.”—Morning Post. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For MAY Contains 


Experiences of an Officer's Wife in Ireland. On Hazardous Service. By Mervyn Lams, 
H Hunting—Types—My First Dinner-Party in Dublin—Motori 
with Revolvers Rendy—Reids—Travelling. In ireland—aist November As Befits my Position. By Mrs. Samvet Pepys. 
The Five Following Days—i Return to Dublin—Dublin Prisons—The (Being Extracts from her Diary.) 
Court-Martial. Tales of the R.1.C. 

The Voyage Home.—XV.-XVII. By ALAN GRAHAM. The R.M.—An Outlaw—The Stranger within the Gates—Mr. Briggs’ 


The Regimental Durbar. Island. 
By Major-General Sir GEORGE eee, ae Musings without Method— 
.C.LE., C.B. , - : 
The Saga of a Ship. By Davin Hannay. :. aoe of Unexplicited Romance—Rio—The Wegro’s Paradise and @ 








Subscribers both at home and abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine” sent post free monthly for 
yearly or 15s. for six months from 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; 37 Paternoster Row, London. 





London: Printed by W, SPEAIGHT & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; and Published by ALFRED Everson for the “ SPECTATOR” (Limited), at thelr 
Office, No, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W,O, 2, Saturday, May 14th, 1921, 








